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Memoirs of Mrs. Jebb. 
fConcluded from p. 604,] 


Her zeal in the cause of civil 
and reiigious liberty was unabated 
by her husband’s death, and as, 
by degrees, she recovered her 
wonted serenity, her attention was 
once more directed to the progress 
of public affairs, On every new 
appearance of hope, she was still 
apt to anticipate a result favour. 
able-to the general welfare: the 
remembrance of what had passed 
at Cambridge could not now ap- 
pal her: she had no conception 
of those sordid motives by which 
too mahy are actuated; and she 
doubted, the very existence of a 
principle; of» which she found no 
traces in herself. Hence arose at 
times an overweening confidence 
in the virtue of individuals or the 
wisdom of collective bodies, the 
only material error of which she 
could be reasonably accused. , 

.. Her .canfidence, , however, in 
the rival statesmen of her own 
country, liad been too rudely 
shaken, for her good opinion to be 
easily regained: and the discus. 
sions on the Regeney, in 1789, 
were calculated rather to increase 
than to ‘diminish her distrust. 
She saw indeed in the. conductof 
both parties, much more to cen. 
sure than to approve, and she 
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considered them as still engaged 
in a mere contest for place, She 
deprecated the doctrine of here. 
ditary right, as advanced by Mr. 
Fox; though she considered it 
expedient to invest the Heir Ap. 
parent with the royal powers. 
She had no objection to the re. 
strictivons proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
which she thought strictly cons 
stitutional: but she was very far 
indeed from approving the whole 
of his proceedings, In a-letterto 
Major Cartwright, therefore, 
about the ‘close of February, she 
thus forcibly avows her dissatise 

faction ; | 
« With respect to the king, each 
party speak as they wish, and both I 
think mean to deceive. That_he has 
recovered more rapidly than could have 
been expected is certain, but it is ¢con- 
trary to reason and to experience to sup. 
that the mind, any more than the 


y, can suddenly return to a state of 
health and vi Even those that are 


_ of no party will naturally be as unwilling 


to place implicit confidence in persons, 
who cither were themselves gaye 
or intentionally deceived others. 
therefore when the king is perfectly re- 
covered, every thing sheuld be done to 
take away any doubt which may be en- 
tertained by the peuple: I speak as @ 


friend to what is right, without naving. 


any other reason whatever. 

“It is God’s world, as the Doctor 
used to say, and I trust he will order 
every thing for the best. out | shink 
the prospect bad enough. As. 
used to say, so say Inow, ‘CasaB 
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friends, and PomPEY has. friends, but 
who aré friends to Rome?’ * unless, I will 
add, when it serves their own interest. 
When a minister can get in, and keep 
in, by doing what is right; by pleasing 
the king, and serving himself at the 
same time that he is supporting the 
people's cause, it is very well: but their 
cause is always the last thing thought 
of. Ihave been very poorly, and al- 
most worn out by reading long speeches, 
without finding a single argument to 
make me alter my sentiments; but a 
great deal of foreign matter, illiberal 
language, and a want of honesty in the 
majority on both sides of the house. 
Witk respect to the state coachman, I 
could have gone with him the first 
stage with great spirit, the next with 
some pleasure, and perhaps one or two 
more with tolerable composure; but I 
must have stopt short of the place at 
which he is now arrived, even if I had 
been left destitute and alone. But 
there would have been no danger of be- 
ing left to pine in solitude, as there are 
@ill some, and I trust many in . 
dent houses on the road, inhabited by 
spirits, who, not being blinded by party, 
passion, or private interest, are ready to 
take in an honest weary traveller, who 
is unwilling to be driven farther, mere. 
ly for the sake of making ual dic- 
tator, a coachman, who has never lis- 
tened to the travellers, but when it has 
been evidently for his own advantage.” 


Mrs. Jebb’s conviction of the 
selfish policy of the premier was 
confirmed by his desertion of his 
early friends the Dissenters; and 
his decided hostility to every mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Test Act, 
or of those intolerant laws against 
Unitarians in particular, which 
sull disgrace the penal code. On 
the abolition of the slave.trade, 
which had now become an object 
of general attention, he had, in. 
deed, assumed a loftier and more 
manly tone: but his eloquence 
was fruitlessly exerted in opposi- 
tion to the prejudices of some in 
higher stations, and the influence 


Rights, &c, See above 
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of a few individuals interested in 
the nefarious concern. But amidst 
such repeated disappointments, 
Mrs. Jebb rejoiced to see the 
right of juries to judge of the law 
as well as the fact in cases of libel, 
at length triumphantly established 
by the British parliament; and 
the Roman Catholics of freland 
admitted to the full enjoyment of 
the elective franchise in that coun- 
try, on the express recommenda. 
tion of the crown. 

Mrs. Jebb had already hailed 
the auspicious dawn of the French 
Revolution, and sympathised in 
the emancipation of a great people 
from despotic power. She had 
augured every thing good from 
that event, and she feared no im. 
pending ill; as appears in the fol. 
lowing extracts from her cuazre- 
spondence with Mr. Brand. Hollis, 
already inserted in the Memoirs 
of his lite. In a letter dated July 
24, 1790, sbe observes : 


** Till yesterday I had not seen an ac- 
count how the great and im day 
concluded in France. If king of 
France did not feel himself on that day 
superior to all the kings and emperors 
that ever tyrannised over mankind, he 
does not deserve the honour that will 
attend on his name to the end of time. 
Yet tories think if he had any, spirit, he 
would not have lowered himself, and 
submitted to have been directed by the Nu- 
tional Assembly ; that if a king is not 
aprainte, heis no oe he is goreine 
ed by his ministers, ign, net he : 
they think he could not tale the oath 
willingly, but that all was owing to 
eae cowardice. In — — time 

1 wish prosperity a appiness 
to the Brena, a their king; and be 
thankful that I was born in an age, 2 
which civil and religious «ren Rare 
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guinary laws, and to let the oppressed 
go free.” 


And again on the 31st of Au. 
gust, she remarks, 


**Tam not very fond of defining the 
rights of the people, because every de- 
finition is apt to limit. We were ex- 
pected to confine ourselves, in a late 
affair, to the example set us at the Revo- 
lution, which certainly was not a simi- 
lar case; and if it had been so, our an- 
cestors had noright to fetter their pos. 
terity. Surely we had as much right to 
chuse and restrain a regent, as they had 
to chuse and restraina king. '! vain 
do we boast of the Revolution, if the 
authors of it forged chains to shackle 
their posterity for ever ; this idea would 
only make us bondmen to the dead ; 
whereas we have enough to do to strug- 
gle against the fetters we are daily 
threatened with by the living.—There 
seem to be some men in the National 
Assembly who are too aristocratic; yet 
I trust the majority will be able to com- 
plete the glorious work in the manner 
we could wish. You see the fire is 
spreading every where. I tell you the 
world is a g world, as the Doctor 
used to say, and the people who find 
fault with it, should mend themselves.” 


Mrs. Jebb, having deprecated 
the attempt of the allied sove. 
reigns to restore the degrading 
yoke of the Bourbons, with every 
friend to freedom and humanity, 
rejoiced in their defeat, She la. 
mented still more the rash deter. 
mination of her own country to 
take a part in their iniquitous 
design; and saw no glory or ad- 
vantage in the most successful 
warfare, which could in any re- 
spect compensate for the misery 
and desolation to which it must 
inevitably lead. And, therefore, 
during the alarm which, in 1792, 
was so artfully excited to cover 
the apostacy of Mr. Pitt from the 
cause of reform, and to involve 
England in the intrigues of the 
continent, she endeavoured to dis- 
pel the public infatuation, and to 


induce amore calm and dispas« 
sionate consideration of the real 
dangers to be apprehended from 
the delusions of the day. Ip two 
spirited and judicious Letters, 
addressed, under popular titles, 
to John Bull from one of his bre- 
thren, she exposed the absurd 
reasoning of the @larmists, with 
equal vivacity and shrewdness: 
and, vindicating the great cause 
of public freedom, she deprecate 
ed the idea of interfering in the 
concerns of the French Republic, 
and pointed out the calamities 
which must result from a war so 
unnecessary and unjust. 


“‘ 1 suppose,” she observes, ‘* you 
know ther talk of a war; and, wher is 
more surprising, of a war without fresh 
taxes; but you and I are too old to be 
so caught: we should as soon expect a 
war withoutmen. Now, my dear bro- 
ther, although you know I love peace, 
quiet, and good order, and would do 
much to prevent bloodshed, yet I honest- 
ly confess, that whenever there is a con- 
test, I always wish the oppressed may 
triumph, and rejoice to see li lay 
despotism at her feet —However, I as- 
sure you I grieve much for Louis: you 
know kings seldom hear the 

have bad advisers, and may be decei 

as easily as you or! can be. He was at 
first of some service to the cause: so J 
would preserve his life, though I would 
take care to put it out of his power to 
destroy others.—The swinish multitude 
are not destitute of humanity: do not 
make them mad, and they can feel, as 
sensibly, at least, as Mr, Burke him- 
self does, who seems so much concern- 
ed for the few in high stations, that he 
has net a sigh to spare for the multitude, 
I mourn sincerely for all the blood that 
has been shed on either side ; but I must 
be just: I must lay the most blame 
where most is duc. If there were no 
violent party to oppose necessary changes 
or reforms, we should never have cause 
to lament such dreadful effusions of hu- 
man blood. You scarcely ever heard 
of a nation rising against their chief 
magistrate, till resistance was become 
almost a virtue. Ah, John, common 
sense and common honesty ‘would make 
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excellent statesmen, and soon put a 
stop to all revolutions*.—From the 
very beginning of the disturbances in 
France to the present time, the 'ing’s 
Friends have been working his in 
Burke was one of the first of them ; 
alas! he raised that spirit and called for 
that crusade, which, by encouraging 
false hopes and improper actions on one 
side, caused those jealousies and discon- 
tents on the other, which at length 
hurled him from a throne to a prison. 
Oh! how much blood might have been 
saved, and how many crimes prevented, 
had not foreign powers provoked the 
friends of freedom, and made wicked 
men believe they should escape in the 
general con{usion, even if they commit- 
ted that most horrible of ail crimes, the 
crime of assassination.—Just recovered 
from the war with America, let us at 
least paus¢; and before we ente: into 
another, a8 unnecessary, unjust and im- 
rudent, let us reflect that as a relapse 
1s generally more dangerous than the 
first fever, so a return of war may, in 
the event, bring on that destruction, 
which the !ast had so nearly effected.— 
There has been much talk here of a plot, 
John: ut the only plot which has been 
discovered, was the plot against the li- 
berty of the piess, and agaist the good 
sense of the people—the plot to frighten 
them into associations, which might 
strengthen the hands of the minister for 
a war agaist France, and increase his 
majority in the House of Commons 
against reform.—yYet the death of Louis 
undoubtedly will be urged to us asa 
reason for our approving of the intended 
war; and in order to raise in us a spirit 
of revenge, it will be represented in the 
strongest colours as cruel and unjust. 
But surely, brother, the shedding rivers 
of blood, in revenge for the blood of one 
man, will be no proof of our superior 
justice, nor will the niaking of thousands 
of weeping widows and helpless orphans, 
give us reason to boast of our superior 
humanity.t” 


But her efforts, like every other 
exertion of a sound and generous 
policy, were unavailing ; they were 
repugnant to the madness and 
tolly of the times. 


~_— 





* December 13, 1792. 
t Jannary u6, 1799. 
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Whilst the conduct of Mr. Pitt 

was thus forciblv convincing Mrs. 
Jebb of his indiffi rence to the wel. 
fare, and his hostility to the rights 
of the people, Mr. Fox was gra. 
dually regaining the place which 
he had once possessed in her es. 
teem. She had not forgotten that 
in all his later intercourse with 
Dr. Jebb, after the close of their 
volitical connection, he had treat. 
«i him with the same respect and 
altenuon, as when most decidedly 
his friend. She had marked his 
st-ady support of the great cause 
of Parliamentary reiorm ; his man- 
y vindication of the claims of 
conscience ; his abborrence of the 
slave-trade 3; and his strenuous en. 
deavours, abeve all things, to 
avert the calamities of war. He 
had fully justified the confidence, 
which at a fatal crisis, she had so 
pointedly expressed, and proved 
himself indeed deserving of his 
former fame ; in standing forward 
the intrepid advocate of wiser 
counsels, unawed by the delusion 
of the multitude, and the too ge- 
neral defection of his friends. 
Hence, on every subsequent oc. 
casion, when his character was 
attacked in her presence, she 
warmly undertook his defence, 
resting his claims to public confi- 
dence, on those decided facts, 
which so clearly evinced his sin- 
cerity and zeal. 

But the influence of Mr. Pitt 
and his associates was unfortu- 
nately predominant, and the mise- 
ries of warfare extended to almost 
every quarter of the globe. Fort 


| 
‘ 
t 


eight years he obstinately perse- 
vered in his pernicious schemes, 
regardless of the dictates of reason 
and experience, till France was 
converted into a military nation, 
and 


her other opponents suc- 











cessively overthrown, Every at. 
tempt for the redress of grievances 
was, in the mean while, resisted ; 
a system of coercion prevailed ; 
and the friends of peace and reform 
were idly stigmatized as hostile to 
their country’s welfare. At length 
a partial change in the adminisira. 
tion, in 1801, put a stop to the 
calamities of war; though hostili- 
lies were, alas! too soon resumed, 
on the pretence of checking the 
career of a usutper, whom such 
fatal policy had seated on the 
throne of France. Mr. Pitt was 
afterwards recalled to power: not 
indeed to the paramount authority 
which he had formerly exercised 
in Parliament; but, persevering 
in the same counsels, to encounter 
the same humiliating defeats. 

On the death of this minister, in 


January, 1806, Mrs. Jebb had the - 


satisfaction of seeing Mr, Fox invit- 
ed to the counsels of his sovereign, 
although she was too well aware of 
the difficulties by which he wassur- 
rounded, to expect the immediate 
accomplishment of almost any of 
their common views. She looked 
forward, however, to much par- 
tial advantage from the event; 
conceiving that whatever tended 
to restore the blessings of peace, 
must be of the most essential im- 
portance. On the first appearance, 
indeed, of any change of ministry, 
she had clearly expressed her con- 
viction of the very delicate circum. 
stances in which’ Mr. Fox and his 
adherents must now succeed to 
power. Ina letter to Dr. Disney, 
Jan. 23d, 1806, she said: 

‘«¢ A friend called before I was up, to 
inform me that Mr: Pict died at four this 
morniag: | own I am one of those 
who wished him to live. ‘1 did not fear 
his doing more evil, and J flattered my- 
self that he might be the cause of good 
being done by others. An opposition to 
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the minister, and a pretender to the 
throne, often causes that kind of fear in 
a king and ministry, which makes them 
see the necessity of exerting themselves 
to gain popularity, in order to render 
their situation permanent. If the oppo- 
sition therefore should come in, they 
must at least give us some proof that 
their opinion is not changed with their 
Situation; that if they delay, it is merely 
to wait for the most favourable opportu- 
nity: they must give us some kind of 
bond, as it were, for our security. But, 
alas! they will come into power, if they 
do come in now, in perilous times, and 
will find it difficult to please any party, 
As a friend to the opposition, at least to 
some of them, I could have wished Mr, 
Pitt to have made the pexce, bad as it 
must be, and to have had all the odium 
of it; and alsoto have raised the new 
taxes, which must be very heavy indeed. 
—I keep praying for a peace, a good one 
if possible, but any peace rather than 
continue in the direct road to ruin.” 


And on the 20th of February, 
when the arrangements for a new 
ministry were completed, she again 
observed to the same correspon. 
dent, 


“« | believe that we think pretty nearly 
alike ot the present crisis, and that our 
fears and hopes are of a similar magni- 
tude: but my constant prayer continues 
to be for a speedy peace, with as little 
loss of honour as possible. As fer what 
would be called a good peace, it is more 
than we have any right to expect, and I 
fear the present ministry, dare not agree 
to such terms, as Buonaparte will think, 
in his situation, that he has a right to in- 
sist upon My hopes, therefore, of a 
speedy peace are not very great, though 
I rather expect to hear of 4 negociation 
for that purpose.—TI have only seen Mr. 
Wyvill once: he was then satisfied with 
Mr. Fox; but I see not what can be 
done at present, except making peace, 
and raising taxes to prepare for war if 
necessary.—Mr. Piit did not live long 
enough to convince the city or the peoe 
ple sufficiently, that he was dr ving the 
nation to a precipice ; and left it just in 
time to avoid the odium of the strong 
measures, which must be resorted to, in 
the effort made for its preservation. I 
am one of those who wish that he had 
lived till other people had knewn and 
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thought of him as | did myself. I trem- 
ble for those in power :—I wish well 
to many of them. I often think of 
Noah’s ark, clean and unclean, but it 
might now be as necessary as then ; and 
yet, if the vessel will only keep us above 


water till the dove rcturns with the olive 
branch, I shall be very thankful.” 


Mrs. Jebb’s alarm for the public 
safety was once more excited by 
the rapidly declining health of 
Mr, Fox, m whom her confidence 
was chiefly placed. She observes 
in a subsequent letter, July 18th, 


“* Mr. Fox, as 1 am informed, ismuch 
better: I wish he may live to make a 
peace, which is the wish of his hiart ; 
and I am told he lately said, ‘ If I can 
only live to see a general peace I shall 
think that I have lived long enough.’ 
‘But if he should dic, I should fear ne 
éven the abolition of the slave-trade 
would not pass.” 


Again, September Ist, 

** I tremble lest the news from France 
should be unfavourabie, for what but 
peace can save uss and yet, unless we 
make some concession with respect to 


the liberty of the seas, I think we have 
nO reason to expeet it.”’ 


' And on the 4th of October, 
when Mr. Fox was dead, and the 
return of the Earl of Lauderdale 
resolved on, she thus resumes the 
subject: 


*¢ With the horrors of war before me, 
I see nothing very agrecable to ruminate 
ons but I will nat yet entirely give up 

e hopes of peace, and should not be 
surprised to hear very soon that the af- 
fair is settled. But if itis not, and Aus- 
tria should join in a new coalition, the 
carnage will be dreadful, and, in all pro- 
bability, no party, all things considered, 
a gainer.” 
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Mrs. Jebb lamented the increas- 
ing divisions amongst the friends 
of liberty, on matters of little im. 
portance, when compared with 
the great constitutional questions 
in which they had so long agreed. 
And she regretted still more the 
fatal delusion, which led so many 


‘Mrs. Jebb. 


of them to exult in the downfal of 
those ministers, who, however re. 
prehensible in some parts of their 
conduct, had effected the abolition 
of the slave-trade; and were at- 
‘empting to restore, though but in 
part, the rights of conscience to 
all dissidents from the established 
church. Addressing herself again 
to Dr. Disney, April 2d, 1807, 
she said, 


«“ The king has made a precious change. 
The present ministry have been watch- 
ing behind the scenes, and the king’s 
conscience greatly assisted tiem, and 
pointed ou! the proper moment.. Yet I 
do not think he would have ventured 
to exert his prerogative so soon, if certain 
friends of liberty all over the country, 
had not opposed their old friends, and 
made an outcry against them for not at- 
tempting impossibilities. And even now, 
when they have so very honourably re- 
signed their post, they still continue to 
abuse them, to the great delight of all 
the new ministry and their friends. The 
Times of to-day begins to be afraid of 
peace: still I cry nothing but peace can 
~~ us, and even that may come too 
ate.” 


Again, on the 10th of June, she 
observed, 


** As for the new ministry, it is so 
much for the king's interest to keep 
them, and their own interest to keep in, 
that I fear it will not be very easy io 
rout them. And then you know, we 
are taught by all the violent friends of 
liberty, that the last ministry did noth- 
ing but deceive the people, and that 
both parties are equally bad. Some peo- 
ple seem to wish for a new party :—but 
where are we to get them? Who can 
point out to us where those wonder- 
working men are to be found, who can 
do the work of thirty years in a single 
session ? Rome was not built in a day ; 
nor can our state be repaired perhaps in 
less time than that was in o ding. ~~ 
I never despair : e and patience, 
wisdom sha roneite, and a reform will 
follow of course; and then—but they 
who live thé longest will sce the most. 


And on the 24tb of August she 
remarked, 





“Ic hurts me to see the friends of 
liberty abusing one another to the great 
diversion of the worst party, and with- 
out the least hope of finding, in the 
whole kingdom, an administration that 
would be suffered to do us half the good 
we wish, even if they were ever so well 
disposed,” 

The atrocious attack on Copen- 
hagen, the first fruits of these new 
ministerial arrangements, as a 
Christian she decidedly condemn. 
ed, conceiving it equally repug- 
nant to every principle of sound 

olicy and justice. In the letter 
ast quoted, she said, 


* You do not imagine that I can be 
blind or indifferent to what is passing 
abroad or athome. Denmark has very 
long taken up my attention. I feared 
we should not let those friends to peace 
remain quiet, although Buonaparte has 
not once desired them to give up their 
neutrality, and they were entirely unpre- 
pared to defend themselves. Every ex- 
ertion, I believe, will be made by prince 
and people to repel this invasion ; and 
I would advise the authors to prepare 
their backs for a scourge so highly de- 
served,” 


Again, on the 12th of October, 
she observed, 


“The prospect both at home and 
abroad appears more gloomy every day. 
I was much struck this morning with 
some verses in the beginning of the 
seventh Psalm. I think they, will put 

ou in mind of the kings of England and 
enmark, and that we shall agree in 
giving to cach his due. Great pains are 
taken to commend our exploits at Co- 
penhagen, and to shew not only their 
m and neeessity, but even their 
humanity and justice: the former of 
these, because we might have been more 
cruel, though I sec how; and 
the latter, because they refused our de- 
saand, although they knew what would 
be the consequence,” 


So decided, indeed, was Mrs. 
Jebb’s aversion to war, that even 
the most plausible pretences, ad- 
duced in support of the war in the 
peninsula, were insufficient to con. 
vince her of the propriety of any 
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interference, She observed, August 
17th, 1808, in writing again te 
Dr. Disney, 


“As to Spain, I think the prospect of 
good is far from being heal abt aa 
shocking to think of the blood which 
they will have to wade through. Ina 
short, the whole business is such a jum- 
ble of contradictions, and is supported 
by men of such very different principles, 
and for such very different reasons, that 
I am sick of the subject.”"— 


September 28th, she resumed, 


** As for peace, I fear I shall not live to 
see it ; nor do I see any good we are doing 
by sending troops to Spain at a great ex- 
pence, where they seem unwilling to ree 
ceive them; and doing every thing we can 
in Portugal to disgust and make them jea- 
lous of us.—Our expeditions, I fear, are 
time and labour thrown away, doing 
much mischief to others, without any 
chance of benefiting ourselves We may 
gain a bloody victory in Spain one day, 
and the next may lose our wheels 
army*.—I wish we could be led to 
make a peace, but I fear nothing bus 
driving will do, Whatever else is done, 
the door must be left open wide enough 
for peace to enter.” 


In these sentiments Mrs. Jebb 
persevered to the last; July 20th, 
1811, she declared, 


‘© As for Portugal, | wish we. had done 
with it, Weare draining our best blood, 
parting with our mF vee and starving 
our own le, only to lengthen a war 
which I fear will prove our ruin; because 
we will betyrantsof the ocean. In atime 
of peace there is no necessity for it, and ig 
time of war, we are always successful ; 
and may long continue to be so, if we 
do not ruin ourselves.” 

And she concluded this very 
interesting correspondence, No- 
vember 2d, 1811, in these words: 

«* At length le begin to open their 
eyes, and Dee te desperate situation 
into which this detestable war has 


brought us: but how to get us out of 
it grows every day more difficult; and 





* x1th August, 1809, 
+ 1gth March, 1810. 
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I fear England, this most thinking na- 
tion, is very deficient in the ways and 
means necessary for such an arduous 
undertaking. Certain ministers know 
how to extract money out of our pockets, 
and turn it to paper, or send it abroad 
to do mischief: but further I fear they 
know not, and we know not where to 
find men who can teach them.” 

But notwithstanding some oc. 
casional dissatisfaction, she still 
continued to think favourably of 
the Whigs, making far greater al- 
lowances for the difficulties with 
which they were surrounded, than 
some of her friends were disposed 
to admit. She discriminated very 
accurately, between those who 
were invariably true to principle, 
and those who at !1mes appeared 
to be actuated chiefly by the lust 
of power. ** Our friend Romilly,” 
she would say, ** continues honest, 
and so does my favourite- Whit. 
bread.—Romilly always pleases 
me, and that is some comfort: it 
hurts me to differ from my friends, 
or any one of whom I wish to 
think well.— Whitbread is always 
in the right: Mr. Fox himself, or 
Dr. Jebb, could not have been 
more desirous of peace.”* In Sir 
Samuel Romilly, indeed, she re- 
cognized an old acquaintance, 
who, ‘true to ‘his early principles, 
was now attempting a revision of 
the penal code; a subject in the 
discussion of which he had first 
engaged during his intercourse 
with Dr. Jebb. And in Mr. 
Whitbread she beheld, not only 
the intrepid advocate of a pacific 
and constitutional policy, but the 
steady asserier of religious liberty, 
on the great principle maintained 
by Mr, Wyvill,+ that every de. 





* Letters to the 
+ See 
1812. 


t Rev. Dr. Disney. 
Papers on Toleration, 4th ed. 
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scription of intolerance 1s disgrace. 
ful to the Christian name, and 
that all men are equally entitled 
to the full enjoyment of the rights 
of conscience, unrestrained by any 
sort of penalty or disqualification 
whatsoever. 

But whilst so large a share of 
Mrs. Jebb’s attention was directed 
to publie affairs, no person could 
more readily descend, on proper 
occasions, to the intercourse of 
common life. She was fond. of 
children, and took pleasure m en- 
deavouring to amuse young per- 
sons, especially those of a mild 
and tractable disposition. When 
devoting herself toa school girl of 
a quick and lively turn, who was 
for some days her visitor,’ Mrs. 
Jebb was much struck with the 
animation and intelligence with 
which, entering into the spirit of 
the writer, she recited some inter. 
esting passages of a popular play ; 
and was thence led to disapprove 
the practice of encouraging such 
recitations before a large audience, 
lest the mind, which in youth so 
easily acquires a bias, should be 
induced to persevere in an incli- 
nation for the stage. 

Onthe death of Mr. Brand 
Hollis, in 1804, Mrs. Jebb had 
the happiness of seeing Dr, Dis- 
ney succeed to his estates, although, 
from her ill-health, she could not, 
like his other friends, enjoy the 
beauties or the hospitality of this 
truly classic mansion at the Hyde. 
Few persons, indeed, shared so 
largely as he did in her confidence 
and esteem ; for the justice W hich 
he had done, as a biographer, to 
the merits of her husband, was en- 
hanced by his undeviating atten- 
tion to herself. Warmly interested 
in whatever might involve the wel- 
fare of himself and his family, she 








entered »with ardour into all his 
views and feelings on this unex- 
pected change of fortune; although 
jt was attended with au irrepar- 
able loss in her social enjoyments, 
which she could ill afford. In 
one of the ‘first letters which she 
addressed to him after his removal 
into Essex, she said, 


“* Every thing remnds me that my 
friends have left Sloane-street : I have 
not seen Mr. Jervis,—he ought to con- 
dole with me, for he feels as I do.* I 
advise you entirely to drive care away ; 
you must, not fatigue yourself with any 
thing. Iam glad that Mr. Jervis has 
found his way at last ; and 1 desire that 
he will call upon me, as soon as he re- 
turns, that we may talk of you.t I 
rejoice to find that you like your neigh- 
bourhood so well: I sincerely wish you 
to surmise all that you desire to see in 
my. breast, \all that is friendly and af- 
fectionate to you and your family, and 
he fully satistied that all is there en- 
graved.| I have been made very happy 
by the good accounts I have received of 
you and yours: you have done a great 
deal for one year, and done all well.4— 
{like the account you give me of. your- 
self and your daughter’s yee oe in 
the garden. By the bye, I 1 hope 
to hear from my young friend, and also 
to see her in the spring.||—I long to 
see all your alterations and improve- 
ments, as I dare say they all are; but, 
alas! that would be too great a treat for 
me,* *—My nerves would not now bear 
a balloon, though I once thought I 
eould have ventured, if it would have 
answered any good purpose.t+—As for 
your doing the work of ten years in 
one, your friend must at least have seen 
that ‘the Devil had nothing to do with 
_it,.as,-bis work, is to destroy and lay 
waste pas to build, improve, and beau- 
tify. tt — have been more than usually 
silent of late, but Ido assure you, m 
thoughts have been sees than ever wi 
you. Ihave attended you in your im- 
provements, have been with Miss Dis- 
, Bey in her green-house, and even with 
your cook in her new cottage; and if I 
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ever leave town I shall certainly either 
be a candidate for a share of it, or desire 
to be admitted as a tenant of the 
other,”"* 

In the autumn of 1808, Mrs, 
Jebb experienced another dimi. 
nution in her small society by the 
removal of Mr. Jervis from the 
Unitarian chapel in Prince’s. 
street, Westminster, to the, Mill. 
hill congregation at Leeds, Amidst 
all her afflictions her greatest con. 
solation had been derived from the 
intercourse of her friends: she 
had already survived many of her 
earliest connections, and could ill 
bear the loss of one in every re- 
spect so estimable,and so highly 
esteemed. She accompanied him 
in thought, however, amongst his 
hew engagements, and tejoiced 
exceedingly inthe respect and. at. 
tention which was so generally 
paid to him on his arrival by the 
most liberal and intelligent inbabit. 
ants of the place. 

In the same year, the present 
writer being engaged in compiling 
the Memoirs of Dr. Paley, anxi- 
ously sought the assistance of 
Mrs, Jebb, and shall not readily 
forget the alacrity with which she 
entered into the spirit of his en. 
quiry, and endeavoured to recal 
her scattered thoughts upon the 
subject, though in a very feeble 
state of health. He was at once 
proud and happy in being able to 
record her testimony to the me. 
rit of so eminent a man, from 
whom no difference of character 
or sentiment could alienate her 
well founded esteem. Amongst 
the extracts then made from’ her 
correspondence, fur the most pért 
foreign to the present work, there 
is one passage so striking and ‘so 
characteristic, that no apology 
can be necessary for its insertion 





* Sth June, 1808, 
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here; particularly as it contains bearing his decided testimony to 
the substance of what she had her talents and superior worth, 
written for Dr. Paley’s perusal, Miss Ann Plumptre, the inge- 
before his Moral and Political nious daughter of the late presi- 
Philosophy was first submitted to. dent of Queen’s College, Cam. 
the world. She observed, bridge, a lady with whom she had 
«¢ [remember that I could not quite a long a a acquaint. 
agree with him in some cases) where ©@s Was then frequently the inmate 
he allows a deviation from _ truth, of her house; Mr. George Dyer, 
rticularly with respect to children: Mr. Towers, Author of the Jilus. 
or 1 am convinced that there is nothing ¢rg¢ions of Prophecy, and Mr: 


which ought to be more strictly guard- ; ‘ 7 
ed against than the attempt to deceive Harris, librarian to the Royal 


children Deceive them in the arms Institution, were amongst her oc - 
of their nurses, and with reason you casional visitors. He was also 
may expect they will attempt to de- present when Dr. Garthshore, a 


ceive you the remainder of their lives. wits 9 h ty Be 
Falsehood is, in my opinion, the chief P?YSIClan, whom she had known 


origin of all evil: itis the grand temp- in the life-time of her husband, 
ter; for how few would dare to sin if made her an unexpected call; 
they did not first flatter themselves they 914 gratified her very much by 


could keep it secret by denying it? I ; 
look upon Satan, under all his titles, declaring, that he had lately read 


as falsehood personified, ae and haar of Dr. Jebb, 
with no small satisfaction ; and 
Mrs. Jebb, indeed, had the was quite ashamed of his own 
greatest abhorrence of every des conduct, in having so long neg- 
scription of untruth, Lies,” jected the widow of so excellent 
she would say, ‘ never do any 9 man 
real good; they are like the Will “The mind of Mrs. Jebb was 
with the Wisp to the benighted seated in a very slender frame ; 
traveller, and may lead into as constitutionally ofa nervous tem- 
dangerous errors ; but truth will perament, and subject to frequent 
in time break forth like the sun indisposition, she seemed in the 
: , . Ce ; ” ? 
and discover the deception.’ : prime of life to be sinking under 
In this application originated deep decline. For many years 
an acquaintance, which, improv- she was confined to her house ; 
ing into intimacy, was cemented 414 in winter. for the most part, 
by their mutual connection with 4, per bed : but as her health 
some much valued friends, In improved with the advancing sea- 
his subsequent visits to the metro. son, she was accustomed to rise 
polis, a, writer has repeatedly and remove into her sitting room, 
sought the society of Mrs. Jebb, during the latter part of the day. 
whose equanimity and cheerful- Reclining on her sofa, she then 
ness, whose benignity and genu~ used to receive company at tea ; 
ine good.nature contributed still 0, sufferings, her debility were 
peer than all her powers of intel- f. the time forgotten, and, her 
pis aPhey af ee pny admiration and countenance often brightening with 
minal nd he is happy in the an innocent playfulness, she enter- 
pportunity now afforded him of 4 with spirit and vivacity into the 
: — various topics of discourse, Hersen- 
en eo ~y Latter to John Bull, 1gth tences were short and pithy,—her 
4794. language pointed and terse ; whilst 
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her manners were invariably frank 
and open, displaying a heart with. 
out disguise, 

Entertaining a most lively sense 
of the critical state of Europe, and 
of her own country in particular, 
she felt the greatest anxiety on 
hearing any new event which in- 
volved important consequences, 
till she had an opportunity of 
communicating her opinions on 
the subject to some congenial 
mind. Although destined to see 
realized so very few of her beneyo. 
lent prospects, she was still atten. 
tive to the public welfare, more 
especially where the cause of civil 
and religious liberty was concern. 
ed, Yet she was not in the habit 
of delivering political axioms by 
rote ; she was accurately acquaint- 
ed with the foundation of her prin- 
ciples, and regarded their conse. 
quences as tending to the happi- 
ness of mankind. But above all 
things she seemed gratified in re. 
ferring to the authority of Dr. 
Jebb, to whose bust, which stood 
beside her on a table, she often 
pointed with reverence and with 
awe. 

Her sentiments were most truly 
liberal, free from acrimony, and 
unbiassed by any thing selfish or 
narrow, Candid in her judg. 
ment of others, to whom she at. 
tributed her own generous feelings, 
she never but with extreme reluc. 
tance gave up a favourable opinion. 
Hence it became difficult to con- 
vince her of the hypocrisy and am- 
bition which too frequently actuate 
the most prominent characters; 
though when, asin the case of Mr. 
Pitt, she was completely undeceiv- 
ed, she attempted not to conceal her 
indignation. The determined ene- 
my of vice, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion, her benevolence was uncon. 





fined ; and, amidst the corrup- 
tions and commotions of the times, 
she embraced in the expansion of 
her heart the people of every 
country and language, of every 
political distinction and religious 
sect ; triumphing in the hope and 
belief of their eventual happi- 
ness, resulting from the conflicts 
of the day, 

She was a firm believer in the 
wisdom and justice of Gop, in 
the truth and importance of the 
divine mission of Christ; a Chris- 
tian according to the pure maxe 
ims of the gospel, equally free 
from bigotry and spiritual pride. 
Her religious principles were li- 
beral in the best sense of the 
word; and yet she made no parade 
of those principles, and shewed 
no anxiety to obtain converts to 
her creed. Allowing to others 
the full exercise of their reason 
and conscience, she regarded the 
virtuous of every denoinmation as 
equally acceptable in the sight of 
Gop. She drew consolation in 
her own sufferings from the pros- 
pect of a future life; and placing 
her trust in the goodness of provi- 
dence, she bore them with forti- 
tude and resignation to the last. 

The talents of Mrs. Jebb were 
so blended with an amiable soft. 
ness, her ardour and firmness 
were so tempered with gentleness 
and urbanity, that whilst her 
friends were numerous, it was 
impossible she could have a single 
enemy amongst those who knew 
her. In her friendships she was 
ardent and sincere, entering warme 
ly into the hopes and disappoint. 
ments, and rejoicing in the good 
fortune of those to whom she was 
most intimately attached, Ow- 
ing, indeed, in her latter years, so 
much to the attention of others, 
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she repaid them with a ecrateful 


heart, and was apt to forget her 


own sufferings in anxiety for the 
welfare of her friends. 

She had a nice and even scru- 
pulous sense of honour and pro- 
priety, and a delicacy of mind, 
which admitted no compromise 
with that masculine boldness, in 
which some females, of a highly 
cultivated intellect, have at times 
indulged. Though so long infirm 
that her life had been a series of 
rarely intermitted suifering, she 
had none of that querulousness 
which seeks pleasure in tedious 
and unprofitable complaint to 
those around; and she was equally 
devoid of every wish to interfere in 
the concerns of others, unless 
very delicately, from unaffected 
benevolence, and with a reason. 
able hope of duing good. 

After a confinement of many 
years, Mrs. Jebb died at her 
house in Half-moon Street, Picca- 
dilly, January 20th, 1812. On 
the 28th of the same month, she 
was attended to the grave by her 
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nephew and executor, Mr. Tork- 
ington, of Little Stukely, and her 
friends Mr. Northmore of Cleve, 
in Devonshire, and Mr, Disney, 
Barrister at Law. She was in. 
terred in the Dissenters’ bury. 
ing- ground in Bunhill Fields, im. 
mediately over the body of her 
husband, as she had frequently 
desired, the funeral service, as 
used by the society in Essex Street, 
being read by Mr. Belsham, the 
present minister of that chapel. 

A plain stone marks the place 
of their interment, on which is 
simply inscribed 

Joun Jess, M.D. 


1786. 
Anw JEBB, his relict. 
1812. 


No monumental eulogy, so 
often prostituted to the undeserve 
ing, is wanting to record their 
worth. Their death will be long 
lamented, their virtues long ree 
membered by surviving friends 

G. W. M. 


London, August 20, 1812. 
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Penal Laws which aggrieve the 
Catholics of Ireland. 


[From A Statement, &c. Part Il. con- 
cluded from our last No. p. 609.] 


CHAP, VII. 


Of the Laws which forbid the 
Catholics to have or use arms. 


In 1695, an act was passed en. 
titled, “An Act for better se. 
curing the Government by disarm. 
ing the Po»pists #? by which all 
Catholics within the kingdom were 
required to discover and deliver 
up, by a certain day, to the jus. 


tice or civil officers, all their arms, 
armour and ammunition, of every 
kind. After that day search 
might be made in their houses for 
arms, and any two justices might 
compel any Catholic suspected 
of having arms to appear before 
them, and to answer the charge 
or suspicion upon his vath. 

In 1698, another act was passe 
ed, entitled, **An Act for the 
preservation of Game;” which 
directs that no Catholic shall be 
employed ‘‘as fowler for any 
Protestant, or sbail have, keep, 
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use, Or carry any guns or fire- 
arms, under colour or pretence 
thereof.” 

In 1739, it was thought proper 
to re-enact these prohibitions 
with additional rigour, and in 
1775, a statute still more rigorous 
was enacted, which was made 
perpetual in 1800. 

The statute of 1793, re-enact. 
ed the prohibition against the 
humbleand unprotected Catholics, 
but qualified and almost removed 
it as to two classes of wealthy Ca- 
tholics, viz. 

1. Such, as are seized of a free. 
hold estate of 1001. yearly, or 
possessed of a personal estate of 
1000]. value, and take the Ca. 
tholic oaths prescribed by the sta- 
tute of 1793. 

2. Such as (being seized of a 
freehold estate of 101. yearly, and 
less than 100k yearly, or being 
possessed of a personal estate of 
300]. and less than bOOOI. value) 
take the oath of 13 and 14 Geo. 
111. and also swear and subscribe 
an affidavit, in open court, veri- 
fying the value of their property, 
and also qualify pursuant to the 
statute of 1793. 

All Catholics who are not com~ 
prehended within these two Classes, 
remain still liable to every hard. 
ship and severity imposed by thie 
former statutes of 1695, 1698, 
1739, and 1775, while Protestants 
of every class and degree, even the 
meanest, are authorised to have 
and use arms of every kind, with- 
out restraint or distinction: nay, 
they are in various ways sctuatly 
provided with arms at the public 
expense. 


Of Penal Statutes not already 
specified. 
As 1, a pecuniary fine of 2s. 


(and in default of payment the 
punishment of whipping) for not 
working on Catholic Holidays 3 
2, apenalty of 101. for burying 
except in the Protestant Churche 
yards: 3, a fine of 10s, (and in 
default of payment, the punish. 
mentol whipping) for pilgrimages 
and meetings at holy wells. ‘To 
which we may add, 4, the sta. 
tute enacted in 1571, making it 
high treason to obtain any written 
or printed instrument from, the 
Bishop of Rome, or from any. 
person authorized by him. 
Doubtful Penal Enactments, 
1. Whether a Catholic may act 
as @ Director of the Bank of Iree 
land?* or, 2, as constable of a 
district, under the Police Acts? 
or, 3, as assistant or usher to a 
Protestant schoolmaster? on, 4, 
as guardian of a Protestan: child, 
or of the child of a non-qualifying 
Catholic? 5, Whether a Catholic 
clergyman may be the guardian 
of any child? 6, Whether a Ca- 
tholic may endeavour to reconcile 
a Protestant to the Catholic reli- 
gion? 7, Whether a Catholic 
schoolmaster may employ a Pro 
testant assistant or usher, or ree 





* The superior intelligence acquired 
by Bank Directors, and participated in 
by their immediaie connexions, 18 mae 
aifestly of the highest value to cverp 
merchant and trader. It may frequent- 
ly prove a shield against heavy losses, 
as the want of it ;way lead to ut er ruin, 
The late Mr. Edward Byrne, the first 
merchant in Ireland, when quesiioned 
respecting the advantages incident to @ 
Directorship, gave this conclusive and 
point d answer: ‘I have bad debts in 
my books to the amount of 70,00l 
Had I been a Bank Director, or had J 
an active friend inf the Direction, these 
bad «ebis would probably not have ex- 
ceeded 2,000) Thus I lose 50,0002 
by this exclusion,” 
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ceive or instruct a Protestant 
pupil? 8, Whether the Protestant 
servant of a Catholic master may 
have or use arms? 9, Whether a 
Catholic, having conformed to 
the Protestant religion, and after. 
wards returned to the Catholic 
faith, (or, in legal parlance, a 


relapsed Papist) is entitled to par- 


take of the relief granted to Ca- 
tholics, by the remedial statutes 
from 1778 to this day, upon the 
terms of qualification prescribed 
to all other Catholics? 10, Whe. 
ther any assembly of Catholics 
may appoint a select number of 
discreet persons, for the sole and 
bona fide purpose of preparing 
and presenting a petition to the 
throne or to parliament, praying 
the repeal of the penal laws which 
rieve them? : 

This last question is of recent 
origin: having been started in 
1811, by the discreet, temperate, 
and liberal administration of the 
Duke of Richmond. It has em- 
ployed and perhaps exhausted all 
the vigour of the Irish govern. 
ment, during nearly the last two 
years. Twelve privy counsellors, 
the chancellor, judges of the 
king’s bench, attorney and soli- 
citor-general, have vehemently 
pressed for a construction unfa- 


= 





On an Union for the sake of obtaining Peace. 





vourable to the right of petition. 
inge On the other hand, several 
of the most learned and indepen- 
dent judges and barristers of Lre- 
land favour the opposite con. 
struction. The great Lord Ers. 
kine, too, perhaps the first au- 
thority in the empire upon such a 
question, has unequivocally con. 
demned the Construction attempt. 
ed by the Irish government. The 
learned and constitutional Sir 
Arthur Pigot and Sir Samuel 
Romilly concur with him, Lords 
Eldon and Ellenborough (though 
called upon in Parliament) main- 
tained an expressive st/ence, which 
left room for no doubt of their 
dissent from -the Irish Court of 
King’s Bench. 

After an expenditure of 20,0001. 
of public money, great public 
agitation, and irritating contro. 
versy, this question remains ad. 
huc sub judice. Itis in regular 
process through the Irish law 
courts, in the shape of actions, 
at the suit of certain arrested Ca- 
tholics against William Downes, 
Esq. (Chief Justice of the Irish 
King’s Bench) for an arrest and 
false imprisonment, under an il. 
legal warrant—and it may ulti- 
mately receive its decision in the 
House of Lords. 
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Onan Union for the sake of ob. 
taining Peace. 
Maidstone, Sept. 15, 1812. 

SiR, 

I beg leave through the medi- 
um of your Repository, to offer 
my sentiments upon a subject, 
which Fite but too commonly 
regarded rather ina political and 
worldly than a religious point 


of view, is unquestionably of the 
most pressing interest to every 
pious and feeling mind; and can- 
not but be felt to have a most in- 
timate connection with the objects 
of that religious body, who are 
now so laudably uniting their ef- 
forts, in the promotion of just and 
generous views, concerning the 
one great object of religious ador- 










































ation. Nothing can so power. 
fully excite the commiseration 
of the sympathizing mind at tlic 
present moment, as the contein- 
plation of those incalculable mi- 
series, which are the continual 
result of the war, in which the 
nation of which we form a part, 
and to whose proceedings we are 
necessarily, in a considerable de. 
gree, accessary, has been so long 
engaged; nor can any thing in a 
moral point of view be more deep- 
ly afflictive, than the thought of 
the enormous mass of moral evil, 
which must be generated and fo. 
mented by such procrastinated 
hostility. Is notan union of effort 
to avert, if possible, this most 
dreadful scourge of humanity, 
this disgrace to our country, in 
which all Britons are personally 
concerned, an object most de. 
serving of the exertions of the 
body of Unitarian Christians ? 
The principles of Unitarianism 
point immediately to personal, 
practical virtue, as the sole ob. 
ject and end of all religion. All 
the duties of Christianity, by no 
means excepting those sublime 
virtues, love of enemies, forgive. 
ness of injuries, and even meek 
sufferance for righteousness sake, 
are by them distinctly discerned 
to be personally obligatory. And 
so far are they from entertaining 
the fond imagination, that the 
obedience or sufferings of Christ, 
can operate in any manner, in 
lieu of their own righteousness, 
that they are fully convinced that 
his conduct is wholly intended for 
the imitation of his followers, 
under similar circumstances, as 
the sole means of procuring the 
divine acceptance, and of obtain- 
ing that immortal felicity, of 
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which Ais reward affords the most 
satisfactory evidence. 

Unanimity is an object towards 
which the attention of Unitarians 
is now particularly directed. 
They have actually experienced 
great advantages, with respect to 
the promotion of their common 
cause, from the degree of unani- 
mity which has already been ef- 
fected. But these advantages 
have operated only as an addi- 
tional incitement to farther exer. 
tions; and new plans are in con- 
templatien for uniting them yet 
closer in the bands of Christian 
fraternity, and for animating them 
with one spirit, in behalf of the 
simple uncorrupted religion of 
the gospel. The love of God 
and of man are the great springs 
by which they desire to be actuat- 
ed, and the manifestation of the 
former by the latter, may be said 
to be their peculiar aim in their 
struggle with the powers of super 
Stition. There cannot therefore 
bea more suitable object for their 
common concurrence, or more 
adapted for the recommendation 
of their common principles, than 
an endeavour to be instrumental 
in restoring the blessings of peace 
to their country and to Europe, 
by bearing their united protest 
against the continuance of a prac- 
tice, the present fatal effects of 
which are exceeded only by the 
permanent degradation of the men. 
tal and moral powers, of which 
it is necessarily productive. 

There are no doubt persons who 
would object fo the adoption of 
such a measure by a religious 
society, on the ground of its being 
rather a national concern, than 
that of any particular community, 
and that however the friends of 
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religion and humanity may be in. 
terested in the termination of hu- 
man misery, and the promotion 
of general peace and happiness, 
the question concerning the prac- 
ticability or expediency of peace 
or war, must, after all, be deter. 
mined by political considerations. 
I am inclined to think, however, 
that few who are accustomed to 
those enlightened and amiable 
views of man and his Maker, and 
to those attentive reflections on the 
spirit and requisitions of the gos- 
pel, which unite with Unitarian. 
ism, will be much influenced by 
considerations of this kind. Im. 
pressed by a strong conviction of 
the obligations of morality, of the 
exalted benignity and peculiar 
mildness, which distinguish that of 
the gospel, and of the increasing 
weight of those obligations, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of human 
happiness or misery, and of virtue 
and vice, involved in their observ. 
ance or violation, they are sensible 
of their application, as the indis. 
pensable criterion of national poli- 
cy. The motality of the gospel 
assuredly will give no countenance 
to projects for the advancement 
of national glory and aggrandise- 
ment by war; and it most strongly 
inculcates, that safety is to’ be 
sought, as in general it is much 
most likely to be obtained, by the 
exercise of the pacific virtues, ra. 
ther than by indulging aiid’ fo. 
menting all the wrathful propen. 
sities of which’our nature is sus- 
ceptible, “Whatever useful ends 
may be effected by martial pur- 
Suits, in a rude, uncivilized state 
ofmankind, they are directly ad- 
verse to the common employments, 
‘and at variance with ‘the prevail- 
ing sentiments and propensities of 
& state of society, a which arts, 
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science and civilized manners, and 
especially the light and <pirit of 
Christianity have made consider. 
able advances. From the perfect 
unity and simplicity of the divine 
mind, it follows that he must re- 
gard with equal concern, the well 
being of the respective nations, 
whose interests, from the narrow 
views and intricate labyrinths of 
selfish policy, are absurdly set in 
opposition to each other ; and by 
his gospel he enjoins the assiduous 
culture of that unity of mind; be. 
tween the several families of man. 
kind, by which he is uniformly ac. 
tuated towards them. all. “Phe 
manifestation of such sentiments 
by a body of'men, embracing ‘the 
truth as it is tn Jesus, may be 
productive of an éfficacy onthe 
minds of our’ fellow countrymen, 
and on those of a neighbouring 
people denominated enemies, which 
can be estimated only by the 
event. "Those enemies, it should 
be remembered, have embraced 
every favouring occasion, of mani- 
festing an anxious desire to ex- 
change hostility for reciprocity ‘of 
affection; and however such an 
effort may be disappointed, with 
regard to the accomplishment of 
its specific object, it cannot fail 
to promote in individuals those 
genial affections, ‘whose teward is 
treasured up ‘in’ the lasting ‘se- 
renity of heaven! Such con- 
siderations (as tending most direct. 
ly to promote peace and good ‘will 
on eafth) may, ‘moreover, ‘be 
justly regarded as of much supe- 
rior importance in the ‘scale of 
policy, than any of those specula- 
tions about future contingencies, 
with which the interested and ain- 
bitious are endeavouring to fon 
national antipathies ; “and 
which weak and selfish minds are 








more apt to be alarmed, than with 
any of those consequences, which 
must, sooner or later, be the re- 
sult of needless and interminable 
warfare, 

The advocate for war should 
be competent to demonstrate, that 
it is called for by a necessity, 
which is paramount to all that in- 
calculable mass of natural and 
moral evil which it produces, and 
sufficient to outweigh with abun- 
dant interest, every plea of reason, 
religion and humanity, which can 
possibly be alledged against it! If 
he be in possession of no such 
powers of demonstration, how can 
he escape the charge of being ac- 
cessary to such enormous evils, 
without any just or rational 
gtounds for his conduct ? 

The importance of nations col- 
lectively manifesting towards each 
other the sincerity of their pacific 
wishes, is a point which deserves 
to be attended to much more than 
itis, By the mutual manifesta- 
tion of such a spirit, by the body 
of the people, the projects of the 
interested and ambitious may be 
overruled, and the passions them. 
selves repressed, or turned into a 
channel in which. they will ope- 
rate with less injury to their fel- 
low men. There is nothing which 
should so forcibly arrest the at. 
tention of a people, as the sum- 
mons to become: the instruments 
in invading the lives and proper- 


ties of others. The attack of their 


own privileges, by their own rulers 
is, in great measure, a question of 
interest and choice how far it shall 
be permitted; ‘but attacks upon 
the-lives, p and privileges 
of men whoihave no common in- 
‘terests nor obligations with them- 
‘e@lves or their-rulers, is a question 
which involves the most i- 
VOL. VII. 48 
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ous duties, the observance or vio- 
lation of which, may produce the 
most beneficial or the most mis- 
chievous consequences. The in- 
terests and the duties of the two 
people, mutually considered, are 
inseparable from peace, and of 
those duties, war is, by one or both 
parties, a most flagrant violation. 
But the mterests and prevailing 
passions of men intrusied with ex- 
tensive authority, are, in such 
questions especially, apt te impose 
a bias much too powerful, in oppo- 
sition to the awful duties of their 
functions, Jt is therefore a most 
sacred obligation of the people, 
when points of such sovereign im- 
portance are to be determined, to 
forget for a moment their private 
concerns, and the inconveniences 
aitendant on the immediate ex- 
pressions of their minds, and hav- 
ing, individually examined and 
deliberated on the subject, to step 
forward in a body and with one 
voice. declare their common senti- 
ments. 

I pretend not to suggest what 
particular plan of proceeding will 
be most proper to be adopted, for 
collecting the sentiments of the 
different Unitarian societies. But 
I conceive that among a body of 
men, so desirous of forming a sys- 
tem of union, little difficulty will 
be found in carrying such an ob. 
ject into effect, by means of a con. 
vention of deputies at some cen- 
tral situation. Should any of the 
societies be stationed in situations 
too remote from the common 
place of meeting, for their depu. 
ties to attend personally, their sen 
timents, at least, cap be commu- 
nicated. It is in part on account ef 
the facility with which any come 
mon measure may be carried J 
effect by societies of men, as well as 
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on account of the importance of 
contemplating the measure which 
is now recommended, in a religi- 
gious point of view, that it seems 
peculiarly proper to be adopted 
by religious bodies. But as the 
great object is the promotion of a 
general effort on the part of Britoas, 
it will of course be desirable to 
endeavour to extend the connec- 
tion, by an union with other 
societies or bodies of men; an 
object, the practicability or expe- 
diency of which, might be deter- 
mined at the convention of depu- 
ties. 

Nothing but what he conceives 
to be the peculiar pressure of the 
occasion, could have induced an 
obscure individual to presume so 
far as to suggest the adoption of a 
particular measure, to so many of 
his superiors. He has not how- 
eyer, ventured upon this commu- 
nication of his sentiments, without 
the concurrence of those Unitarian 
friends in his neighbourhood with 
whom he has consulted: and most 
sincerely would he be gratified to 
learn that, in conformity with 
what has actually been done by 
several religious societies, he has 
been anticipated by some measures 
which may have been projected, 
or are in contemplation, but with 
which he is at present unac- 
quainted. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
AN UNITARIAN, 





Mr. Rutt on an Autograph of 
the late Rev. R. Robinson’s. 
Bromley, Oct. 25, 1812. 
Sir, 
apprehend that I may gratify 
many of your readers by commu. 
nicating to you an account of a 


short but curious document, which 





came into my possession, very late. 
ly, by mere accident. 

Among some books offered for 
sale I observed a copy of that 
common little volume, The Life 
of Dr.C. Mather. On the first 
blank page was written Robert 
Robinson, A. D. 1754, followed 
by the passage, Heb. vi. 12, as 
an appropriate motto to the pious 
work. Looking at the blank leaf, 
at the end of the book, I found 
that Robert Robinson had there 
recorded the date of his birth, and 
the progress of his Calvinistic con- 
version from conviction to assur- 
ance. The passage is here co- 
pied verbatim. 

Robertus, Michaelis, Marieque 
Robinson Filius. Natus Swaff- 
hami, Comitatu Norfolcia, Sa- 
turni die Sept.27, 1735. Rena. 
tus Sabbati die Mau 24, 1752, 
per predicationem potentem Geor. 
gu Whitefield. Et, gustatis do- 
loribus Renovationis duos annos 
mensesque septem, absolutionem 
plenam, gratuitamque per san- 
guinem pretiosum Jesu Christi, 
invent (Tuesday, Dec. 10, 1755) 
cui sit honor et gloria in secula 
seculorum. Amen. 

Which may -be thus literally 
translated : 

Robert, son of Michael and 
Mary Robinson. Born at Swaff- 
ham in the county of Norfolk, 
Saturday, Sept. 27, 1735. Born 
again.on Sabbath.day, May 24, 
1752, by the powerful preaching 
of George Whitefield. And, hav- 
ing tasted the pangs of the new 
birth two years and seven months, 
I have found (Tuesday, Dec. 10, 
1755) full and gracious deliver- 
ance, through the precious blood 
of Jesus Christ, to whom be honour 
and glory for ever end ever. 
Amen. : 
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peculiarities of Calvinism under 


My friend, Mr. George Dyer, 
in his interesting ‘‘ Memoirs of 
Robert Robinson,” has remarked, 
(p. 18) that ‘the minister to 
whom he was the most affection- 
ately attached was George White- 
field, whom he called his spiritual 
father.’ But his materials do 
not appear to have furnished the 
biographer with any information 
so minute as the above document, 
which may serve also to correct an 
error (p. 3.)as to the date of Mr. 
Robinson’s birth which is there 
given as ** on the eighth of Janu- 
ary 1735.” 

During the period to which this 
document refers, Robinson was 
serving his apprenticeship to a 
hair-dresser in Crutched Friars, 
In 1756, probably on his acquir- 
ing the mental relief and satisfac. 
tion he has expressed, he became 
a preacher among the Methodists 
of Mr. Whitefield’s persuasion. 
As a preacher he could scarcely 
ever have been uninteresting, 
though for a few years he was 
not a little extravagant. I say 
this on his own authority, in con. 
versation, when we once passed a 
day together in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambridge. He parti- 
cularly took shame to himself, as 
he expressed it to me, for the 
nonsense he had talked in that 
village more than twenty years 
before. He had been spiritualiz- 
ing the blessing of Jacob pro- 
nounced on his son Judah, and 
had discovered the deep things of 
orthodox theology adumbrated by 
the vine and the asses colt. 

It is well known that Mr. Ro. 
binson rot only put away such 
childish things, as his maturer 
judgment considered that mode of 
‘@hristian teaching, but also gra- 
dually detached his mind from the 





its soberer forms. Nor can it be 
fairly doubted that, had the di. 
vine Providence continued his life, 
and a capacity for exertion, he 
would have proved an able ad. 
vocate of the faith which he once 
opposed, 
I remain, Sir, yours, 

J. T. RUTT. 
Messrs. Bogue’ and Bennett's 

Judgment on the Spectator. 

SIR, Nov. 2. 1812, 
In your last Review are various 
specimens of English composition, 
such as the united tasté and judg. 
ment of Messrs. Bogue and Ben- 
nett have produced, I was at. 
tracted, especially, to their cen. 
sure (p. 631) of the Spectator, 
on a point tvo important to the 
best interests of mankind, for de. 
served censure to be justly with- 
held. Give me leave to quote an 
earlier writer on the same subject. 





I refer to Dr. Watts, in his Dis- — 


course on the Education of Youth, 
Sect. 9. He is objecting to the 
playhouse, as he found it, and as 
‘Mr. Collier, Mr, Bedford, and 
Mr. Law had censured it,” for 
he admits as to ‘*a dramatic re- 
presentation of the affairs of hu. 
man life,” that it might be so 
contrived as to “entertain a vir- 
tuous audience with innocent de. 
light, and even with some real 
profit’ He however soon adds, 
after having proposed “ reading 


in private some few’? select plays, 


** Those volumes of short essays 
which are entitled the Spectator, 
will give a sufficient knowledge of 
the ways of the world, and cure 
us of a Lundred little follies, with. 
out the danger there is in reading 
of plays; though even in those 
very volumés, I could heartily 
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° 
wish that here and there a lea! 
were leftout, wherein the writers 
speak tuo favourably ot the stage, 
and now and then (thovuh rarely) 
introduce a sentence that would 
raise a bbush in the face of strict 
virtue.” 

Your readers may now easily 
compare, wot to say contrast, the 
manner of Messrs. Socue and 
Bennett with that of Dr. Watts, 
in whose character, both as an 
author anda man, were united 
the gentleman, the scholar and 
the Christian. 

OTIOSUS. 





On the Society for converting the 
Jews. 

[We copy the following article from 
the Dubtin Evening Herald, of Wednes- 
day, March 11, 1812. It isa letter to 
a lacy, who was desirous of the opinion 
of the writer, a beneficed Irish clergy- 
man: it has not, we believe, been 
fore reprinted in England—En. | 

Dear Mapvam, 

I return you with my thanks, 
the sermons and tracts you hand. 
ed me, which detail the plans and 
prececdings of the London So- 
ciety for promoting Ciristianity 
amongst the Jews. As your 
friends in M were in doubt, 
whether they ought to subscribe to 
the funds of this Society or not, 
and as you wished fur my opinion 
upon this subject, in compliance 
with your request I must say, 
that | can give them no encou- 
Tragement to subscribe.—The 
tracts, I admit, are well written, 
and contain solid arguments ad. 
dressed to the Jews, and forcible 
ogreale to Christians, in favour 
of the Jewish nation, in which 
we all must feel highly interested ; 
but the farther means adopted by 
the Society to convert the Jews, 
and the opinions to which it would 
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convert them, are distinct ques. 
tic fs, Upow which ! beheve your 
friends and the Sucicty will not 
agree. Hitherto 1 cannot find that 
the Society has been the mean of 
conveiting any Jew of matured 
years, of weight, or learning: and 
its whole success appears to be con- 
fined to the education of abouta 
couple ofscure of the destitute chil- 
dren of this people, Even so inuch, 
it may be said, is a prot that 
good has been dene; but the good 
should evidently over-ba!uuce the 
evil, before we can be certain 
that much progress has been made 
in the work of conversion, Will 
not the Jews view with secret 
envy and vexation the attempt 
made to rob them of their chil- 
dren? Will they not compiain of 
it as an unwarraniable anc im- 
moral proceeding, and place it as 
a set-off agaiust all the powerful 
arguments advanced for their cone 
version? ‘Che way to conver’ them 
is not by wounding their teelings 
and provoking theirhatred. ‘Lhis 
must be soseli-evident to persons of 
the least reflection, that it may 
well be doubted, whether the 
leadcrs ia this offensive plan have 
not been as intent upon flattering 
men in power, as upon Convert- 
ing the Jews. It must gratify an 
intolerant party to see the people 
amused with a notion, that its 
most forward partisans arc ree 
markable for their faith and holy 
zeal, and are really occupied and 
influenced by liberal and grand 
ideas. lute where is the grandeur 
of their views, or how appears 
their confidence in the prophecies 
of the Scriptures, which foretell 
the restoration of the Jews, when, 
after years of exertion, and the 
expenditure of considerable sums, 
they seem delighted with baving 





accomplished such a marvellous 
object, as the wresting from the 
Jews some scores of their chil- 
dren! Such means would give 
Jews or Mahometans an equal 
advantage over Christians. ‘The 
faster the Society proceeds in this 
course with a few children, the 
greater head will be raised against 
its efforts by the whole budy; and 
in the end I fear it will be seen, 
that several thousands of pounds 
will have been expended, not in 
promoting, but in retarding the 
conversion of the Jews. The 
Society must consider those per- 
sons as very deficient in under- 
standing, or very willing to be 
deceived, whom it calls upon for 
money to assist its undertaking: 
while it completely overlooks the 
true, the cheap, the only way to 
convert the Jews, which is, by 
vealously advocating the cause of 
justice, peace, and good will 
among all men. Does the Socie. 
ty pursue this truly Christian 
course? From some known facts 
I am constrained to believe, that 
most of its members are engaged 
and combined in practices of a 
direct opposite nature; and if 
this be the truth—if they are the 
most intolerant part of the com« 
munity, and the most averse from 
peace, they are not entitled to 
much credit for their hypocritical 
zeal to advance the profession of 
Christianity, while in some most 
important respects, they act in 
Opposition to its spirit. It is a 
great pity that the kind language 
towards the Jews, with which the 
tracts abound, should proceed 
from men of this character, and 
should be coupled with so invi. 
dious a design as the sedaction of 
Jewish children by bribes. ‘This 
proceeding will neutralize all their 
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expressions of kindness, and will 
render such language suspicious 
from any other quarter. To me 
it appears an unfair and a mise. 
taken policy, to educate children 
ina particular faith before they 
can understand it, in opposition 
to the will of their parents. This 
is to do evil, that good may 
come. Nothing of this kind was 
ever attempied by Christ and his 
apostles. It is indeed a good and 
a Christian act to support and ins 
struct destitute children; but to 
attempt to proselyte a people by 
such means, indicates a narrow 
worldly spirit, which regards re- 
ligious truth and rational convic. 
tion as secondary considerations. 
The Charter Schools in Ireland 
were founded on this mistaken 
principle, and what has been their 
effect? Their ostensible object is 
to convert the people to Protes. 
tantism; but their real effect is to 
render this religion more odious 
to the people, and to alienate the 
minds of the Catholies more in- 
curably from their Protestant 
brethren. It is my opiniof, itt. 
deed, that such effects weré fore. 
seen by the projectors of these 
schools. At all events the system 
tended to inflame religious dissens 
sions, which have always been fo- 
mented in Ireland by a Machias 
velian policy. 

In the next place, let us consis 
der the faith, to which the Society 
would wish to convert the Jews. 
This Society is principally conts 
posed of men who profess what 
they call the evangelical doctrines; 
for this is the character they give 
to the antisevangetical doctrine of 
unconditional election and repto. 
bation. According to their opinis 
on, man in this world is not in @ 
state of trial or probation, as the 











632 
terms are generally understood ; 
he is not even a moral being; he 
has no free-will for virtue, and he 
is impelled to all vice by an in- 
vincible necessity, with the excep- 
tion of a few elect, who are scarce. 
ly restrained by sovereign grace. 
They farther say, that it was de. 
creed by God, in consequence 
of a bargain made with Christ, 
before creation, first, that an 
insignificant proportion of those 
mischievous or wicked automa- 
tons should be effectually called, 
that faith should be given to them, 
that is, a power humbly to ac- 
cept Christ as their undoubted 
property, (not truly as their Lord 
and Master, and the Redeemer of 
mankind, which is ratier the act 
of a reprobate) and that they 
should be infajlibly saved; and 
secondly, that the great mass 
of mankind should be denied the 
power to believe, and shuv'd be 
doomed inevitably for their sin to 
eternal torments, A consequence 
of their belief, which they are 
sometimes forced to admit, is, 
that God created the greater part 
of mankind on purpose to damn 
them eternally, to the praise of 
his glorious justice. With them 
the surest signs of a reprobate are, 
to regard God as the universal 
Father, and to have enlarged sen. 
timents of hope and charity with 
respect to our fellow-creatures ; 
for the most atrocious felon may 
sooner become evangelical, than 
one.of this mild character. It 
has been objected to them, surely 
you will not send to hell all with. 
out exception who have not faith, 
for what is the fate of your own 
children who die in infancy, be. 
fore they can see their own infi- 
nite vileness, and hang upon 
Christ? It is difficult to get a re. 
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ply, but when it can be obtained, 
they recede from what they usual. 
ly advance respecting the absolute 
necessity of faith, and they say, 
the dead infants of the elect are 
saved. Their opinion respecting 
the fate of all other dead intants 
may sometimes be extorted trom 
them, which is, that they suffer 
most exquisite torments, in soul 
and body, in heli-fire, for ever, 
It has also been objected to them, 
that they leave no room whatever 
for happiness among men, for cer- 
tainly, such religious people fa. 
voured of God, as they profess to 
be, must be distressed beyond 
measure at the prospect of such a 
flood of endless misery, sweeping 
away nearly the whole of the hu- 
man race, and involving even most 
of their own companions. The 
objection has no force with them, 
jor it is the contrast of their own 
election, with the universal deso. 
jation of the rest of mankind, 
which affords them a heaven upon 
earth. If this be the Christianity 
professed by the leading members 
of the Society, in which it is to be 
supposed they will endeavour to 
educate their young Jewish con- 
verts, I should be grieved to see 
Jews converted to it, or even 
Turks or Bramins. ‘These unen- 
lightened people have certainly 
many strong and unhappy preju- 
dices: yet still they believe that 
God is good, and just, and wise. 
‘Lhe evangelical zealot will admit 
the same, as faras the mere assertion 
extends, for he thinks it good and 
just and wise in God to elect him- 
self unconditionally, and to damn 
all others inevitably: but he is 
more sedulous than any Jew, 
Bramin, Turk or Caffre, to repre- 
sent the Deity as a partial, malig- 
nant, urjust and deceitful Being, 


















































and even as the devil triumphant 
to every mortal on earth, except 
himself and his own fraternity. 
Your friends, Madam, I pre- 
sume, will not think it incumbent 
on them to swell the funds of 
missionaries who entertain such 
sentiments. They may deny that 
their plan is to discuss with Jews 
what they call the circumstantials 
of Christianity ; but if they are 
sincere in such a declaration, 
where appears the sincerity of 
their faith? Or what advantage 
does their Society propose to a Jew 
by bis conversion, if he is still to 
remain a reprobate? On the 
whole, their miserable plan for 
converting the Jews; their enmity 
to rational liberty and love for 
wars; their systematic opposition 
to the extension of equal priveliges 
to a large proportion of their 
Christian fellow-subjects ; their 
misanthropical sentiments, and 
their violent attachment to all the 
Athanasian dogmas afford us no 
ground to think, that they will be 
the chosen instruments in the 
hand of God, to take from the 
Jews the heart of stone, and to 
give them a heart of flesh., Before 
they are likely to make any im- 
pression on the Jews, their own 
iron hearts must first, be softened ; 
they must begin the work of con- 
version on themselves, by doing 
justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, and ceasing to 
pervert the right ways of the Lord. 
At the same time, it would be a 
rash conclusion to infer from their 
doctrines alone, that these stick- 
lers for unconditional election and 
reprobation are not good men ; 
for it is seldom that their theory 
and practice can harmonize. The 
former is so extravagant, and even 


such downright nonsense, that no. 
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one can be strictly governed by 
it in his conduct, without assum. 
ing the worst symptoms of mad. 
ness ; but it is happy for mankind, 
that the light of nature, or a por. 
tion of God’s spirit which is given 
to every man to profit withal, has 
more influence on. their actions 
than absurd theories. It is the 
opinion of this people, that all 
the elect and reprobate are fore. 
ordained to be such by the sove. 
reign decree of God, independent 
of the will or actions of men; 
yet they discover extraordinary 
zeal in preaching and making 
proselytes. They express a just 
indignation at villainy and oppres- 
sion; yet their anger might as 
properly be directed against a 
stick or a stone, as against one 
who acts mischievously from ne- 
cessity. They often endeavour to 
do good in their generation; yet 
to pretend that they or any one 
has a free will to act in this man- 
ner, they call reproaching their 
Maker. They say it is altogether 
the suggestion of pride to'suppose, 
that there are any conditions on 
the part of man tor obtaining the 
favour of God; yet they seem 
impressed‘ with the importance of 
a number of conditions for this 
purpose. ‘They deny that God 
will ever reverse or relax his sov- 
ereign, decrees ; yet they some- 
times pray for those. whom 
considér as reprobatess . They 
hold that all. the reprobate,are 
equally sinful, that is, «infinitely 
sinful; yet some they trust, and 
must esteem. Their. system of 
metaphysics includes the p 

of the means as well as the 
which borders closely upon Athe- 
ism; yet in the use of means, 
which regard this world or the 
next, they appear to have as little 

















doubt of their free will as other 
people. I might mention man) 
more instauces. but shall onlyadd 
this rewarkabie one : for the same 
attributes that they profess to love 
the Deity, they hate the devil 
very cordially. ‘Their palpable 
inconsistencies remind us of an 
old and good saying, ** Turn com- 
mon sense out at the door, and she 
will come in at the window.” 
Many of them in their intercourse 
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Ashworth, 4ué”—— but what ?-— 
the fact was, that after all, they 
did not choose to invite him, for 
which your correspondent assigns 
a reason which, whether right or 
wrong, is nothing to the purpose. 
This he calis “correcting mis. 
takes !”? 

The Memoir further states that 
the congregation ‘* chose a gen- 
tleman, a very worthy person, 
but whose orthodoxy was of a 


with the world, when the spirit of much higher tone than that of his 


controversy iS at rest, appear 
very good and rational! beings. 


Iam, &c. 
N. H. 





Mr. Belsham on the Strictures on 
his Memoirs of Mr. Lindsey. 


Essex House, Now. 3, 1812. 
Sir, 

Permit me through the medium 
of your valuable work, to express 
my thanks to your worthy corre- 
spondent “ta Daventry Pupil,’? 
for his kind solicitude to clear the 
pages of the Memoir of Mr, Lind. 
sey from every mixture of error. 

In the first passage which calls 
forth bis animadversion, the Me. 
moirsiates_that “ Dr. Doddridge’s 
congregation refused to invite Dr. 
Ashworth, whom he recommend- 
ed as his successor both in the 
pulpit and the academy, and 
whose sentiments were in. perfect 
unison with hisown.”? Upon this 
passage your correspondent re. 
marks with much aaiveté, but 
not without assuming at the same 
tume a pretty high tone of autho. 
mty, like one who was about to 
Seveaban important secret, ‘‘ Now, 
Sim, THE PacT was, the con- 
gregation at» Northampton, at 
least the.great majority of them, 
would gladly have received Mr. 


predecessor.”” Upon this your 
correspondent remarks, ‘* i must 
add,’’ impelled no doubt bya 
sense of duty, and the importance 
of the case, **1 must add, that 
the person they chose, viz, Mr. 
Gilbert, of Oakham, was not so 
much more orthodox than Dr. 
Doddridge as is supposed.” By 
what means he came to know the 
exact quantum of the supposed 
excess of Mr. Gilbert’s orthodoxy 
over that of Dr. Doddridge, or 
how he was enabled to ascertain 
that the supposed excess was 
greater than the true excess, we 
are notinformed. But the honest 
zeal of this worthy gentleman to 
pursue error to its minutest rami- 
fication, and to detect it in ils. 
most intangible shape, is neverthe-. 
less sufficiently apparent; and of 
this let him have the praise. 

In his great anxiety, however, 
to reduce the orthodoxy of Mr. 
Gilbert to the standard of Dr. 
Doddridge, your correspondent 
farther alleges, ‘* I have heard 
him preach as well as read some 
printed sermons of his, from whence 
I should conclude that his senu- 
ments were far from beingepl a 
higher tone.” Thisindeed sodnds 
something like evidence. ‘Dut, 
Sir, the fact is, that the worthy, 
and I may add, able and learned 
























































successor of Dr. Duddridge, has 
been dead upwards of fifty years ; 
consequently, your ‘* Daventry 
Pupil,’ though now a hoary ve. 
teran in the service, when he 
heard Mr. Gilbert preach, could 
have been nothing more than an 
evangelical stripling, and possibly 
his own tone of orthodoxy might 
at that time be a few degrees 
higher thanit is at present, At any 
rate the “‘ Daventry Pupil”? can- 
not be supposed to have been at 
that age a very competent judge 
of fhe comparative orthodoxy of 
Dr. Doddridge and Mr, Gilbert. 
He will therefore pardon the au. 
thor of the Memoir, if toa pupil's 
juvenile impressions, he prefers the 
grave testimony of elderly men, 
personally acquainted with the 
parties, and perfectly competent 
to judge in the case. Upon their 
authority the narrative rests. 

In the second case, your wor- 
thy correspondent, like many a 
laborious commentator before him 
first makes a large, unauthorised 
addition tothe text; secondly, he 
charges (as expositors often ‘do) 
his own mistakes upon the author; 
and lastly, he kindly undertakes 
to rectify the error which he has 
himself committed. 

The Memoir states, that the 
author ‘ recollects an instance in 
which a venerable minister of r- 
reproachable manners and unim. 
peached orthodoxy, was dismissed 
trom his office by the church, un. 
der some trifling pretence, in op- 
position to the sense of by far the 
most respectable part of the con- 
ercgatiog”” Upon this your eager 
correspondent instantly cries out, 
Kivoyxna. ‘* The person referred 
to doubtless was Mr. Hextal, of 
Northampion.”? And immedi- 
ately runs out into a detail of cir. 
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cumstances which, whether cor. 
rect or erroneous, have as little 
to do with the statement in the 
Memoir, as with the battle of Sa- 
lamanca, Granting, however, 
for argument sake, that he has 
guessed right, what is there in the 
particulars which he has detailed, 
which, in the slightest degree, 
aff-cts the correctness of the nar. 
ration in the memoir? 

But in truth the Memoir says 
not one word cither of Northamp. 
ton or of Mr. Hextal. Your core 
respondent therefore had no right 
as though he were filing an official 
information, to churge his owa 
inuendoes upon the author. 
And it might perhaps have been 
expected that as he is now past his 
pupilage, he would have thought 
it prudent to decline the intro. 
duction of names, which. ‘might 


have a tendency to revive per 
sonal feelings which are better exe’ 


tinguished and forgotten. 

Having thus | hope proved that 
the mistakes in the Memoir are 
not so numerous or so Considerable 
as has been supposed, I will only 
add a request that when any of 
your worthy correspondents: do 
me the honour of animadverting 
upon my works, they will bave 


the goodness not to make the aus. 


thor reponsible for any errors but 
his own, 
lam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. BELSHAM, 

P.S. I will avail myself ofthis 
opportunity, to-assure your core 
respondent ‘* Semper Kadewi,”: in 


the preceding Repository, that: 


there was no particular allusion in 


the Memoir of Mr, Lindsey, to 
any remarks in the Repository: 


under that signature, to whomso. 
ever it may belong, of which I 
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am totally ignorant. I must, 
however, express the concern 


which I have felt at secing in some 
instancesin your truly liberal pub. 
lication, that a zeal for principle 
has degenerated into persunal ac- 
cusation. In fact, | see nothing 
worse in any system than a dispo. 
sition harshly to censure others 
for conduct which is perfectly con. 
sistent with their own views and 
principles, because they act diffe. 
rently from what we with difierent 
views and principles believe to be 
right, and what would in fact be 
right in us under similar circum. 
stances. They who have been so 
unreasonably severe upon the cha. 
racter of a late virtuous and ex. 
emplary nobleman, would do wel] 
to recollect that Mr, Lindsey him. 
self continued his station in .the 
church, repeatedly subscribed its 
articles, read its declarations, and 
officiated in its worship, for ten 
ears after he became a decided 
Unltesian, before he discovered 
it to be his duty to resign bis pre. 
ferment. £* Not,” says he, (in 
the humble, modest language of 
his Apology, p. 225, and let 
those who are inclined to be cen- 
sorious mark bis words and im- 
bibe his spirit) ‘* Not that I now 
justify myself therein: yea, ra- 
ther | condemn myself, Butas I 
have humble hope of the divine 
forgiveness, let net. men be too 
rigid in their censures, L«t those 
only blame and condemn who 
know whatit is to dowbt; to be 
im perplexity about, things of 
highest importance ; to be in fear 
of causelessly abandouing a station 
assigned by Providence, and being 
found idle and unproiitable when 
the great Master came 10 cal! tor 
the account of the talent received.” 







































On the term * Anabaptists.” 


On the term “* Anabaptists.” 
Mr. Eprror, {ackney, 

The article in your number for 
September, under the head Ana. 
baptists, excited a degree of sur. 
prise accompanied with regret. It 
is not, indeed, surprising, that an 
advertisement in the ‘* Times,” 
should have caught the eye of your 
correspondent, but it is somewhat 
remarkable, and to be regretted, 
thatthe subsequent advertisements, 
in Which the misnomer was cor. 
rected, did not a/so catch his eye. 
The deductions which N. N. 
makes, may appear to him legiti- 
mate, but whether the inquiry he 
instituted was calculated to pro- 
duce a conviction that ** this sect 
do not object to being called Ana. 
baptists,” the reader may determine. 
Your correspondent tells us that 
he finds on enquiry that it is “ a 
mecting-house for the Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptists,” and im- 
mediately draws the inference just 
noticed. Now, Sir, what appears 
rather strange, is, that the result 
of his enquiry which one sheuld 
naturally bave expected to be, that 
the meeting-house was for Ana- 
baptists, is just the reverse. It is 
true that the Particular or Calvin. 
istic Baptists, asis generally known, 
consider the epithet as applied to 
themselves, ‘© reproachful and not 
descriptive.’””? Their writers uni- 
formly establish. this statement. 
A short extract from one of them 
and which contains the sentiments 
on this subject, of the denowmina. 
tion, will only be adduced: ‘ ‘The 
people called Anabaptists,scarce- 
ly in any thing agree with us, nci« 
ther in their civil nor religious 
principles, nor even m baptism 
itself: for if wecan depend on 
those that ' wrote “the history of 
them, and against them, they were 











Burning 


for repeating adult baptism, not 
performed among them ; yea, that 
which was administered among 
themselves when they removed 
their communion to another so. 
ciety; nay even in the same 
community, when an excom- 
municated person was received 
again ;* besides, if what is reported 
of them is true, as it may be, 
their baptism was performed by 
sprinkling, which we cannot al. 
low to be true baptism : it is said, 
that when a community of them 
was satisfied with the person's 
faith and conversation, who pro. 
posed himself for baptism, the pas- 
tor took water into his hand, and 
sprinkled it on the head of him 
that was to be baptized, using 
these words, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.”4 Relying 
on the exercise of your aceus- 
tomed. liberality for the insertion 
of the above remarks in your Re. 
pository, 
I am, Sir, Yours, &e. 
A BAPTIST. 





Burning a Sinner. 


Zouch Mills, near Loughboro’, 
Leicestershire, Nov.7, 1812. 
Sir, 
In your number for August, 
(p. 501) you entertained, or ra- 
ther disgusted, your readers, with 
an account of a teacher amongst 
the New Connection of General 
Baptists, in Lincolnshire, enforcing 
his arguments respecting the wrath 
of God, and the punishment due 
to sin, by the absurd and cruel 
method of applying a lighted can- 


' 
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* Cloppenburg. 
Spanhvim Diatib. 


Gangrena: p. 366. 
Hist. Sect. 27. 


-. + Budoeus apud Method. Hist. Ana- 
-bapt.1 @, p. 96. Gill’s Divine Right of 
Infant Baptism, &c. pp. 15, 10+ 
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dle to the hand of the supposed 
delinquent: a transaction of such 
an atrocious and tyrannical nature, 
that I should hope, for the honour 
of our common Christianity, it 
has either been grossly misrepre. 
sented, or that it is only the solie 
tary proceeding of an unprincipled 
and unfeeling individual. 

I cordially agree, Mr. Editor, 
with your correspondent, that it 
is a duty incumbent upon that 
connection, to disavow such a 
method of conversion ; I will even 
go further, and declare without the 
least degree of reserve, that ifthe ace 
count of that gentleman be correct, 
it is a duty incumbent upon them 
immediately to disown the perpe- 
trator of so horrid and diabolical 
an act, 

Being myself a member of that 
connection, and ‘detesting from 
my very soul, the:most remote idea 
of converting the religion of the 
meek and merciful Redeemer into 
a system of cruelty; at the same 
time supposing the views of the 
whole body to be, upon that head, 
in unison with my own; I have 
anxiously expected some onc, or 
more, of our Societies to have ine 
stituted sone kind of enquiry, and 
to have taken some method of exe 
punging so foul’ 'w-blot. But as 
no such ‘enquiry has hitherto taken 
place, [ am led to: conclude-the 
omission must be attributed to 
their being in general ignorant of 
the transaction: very few of them 
I suppose being in the habit of 
reading your Repository. 

As however this ignorance does 
not extend to me, [ conceive it 
to be my duty to have: the affair 
investigated ; ‘and in order te faci. 
litate the bustuess, f request your 
correspondent, either by a private 
letter, or publicly in your Reposie 
tory, (the latter of which mode 
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should prefer) to favour me with 
the name and residence, both of 
his informant, and the accused 
person. And as the annual As. 
sociation of our connection is usu. 
ally held about midsummer, I 
fa: ther request him to communicate 
the desired information previous to 
that time; so that ifit appear ne. 
cessary, | may have an opportu. 
nity of laying the case before 
that assembly. And as you, Sir, 
by publishing the letter of Mr. 
Brooke, have certainly held us 
up to the world in, at least an 
unfavourable light; I not only 
hope, but expect it as a kind of 
tight, that you will allow us to 
justify ourselves, by inserting this, 
and such other communications as 
you may receive upon the subject. 

tloping that however wide a- 
sunder our views may be in this 
life, we shall be united at the re. 
surrection of the just, I subscribe 
niyself, Sir, with sincere good will, 

Yours, &e. 
An Enemy to Torture, 

JOUN AYRE, 


Letters to a Student, 
LETTER VII. 


Permit me, Evugenius, once 
more to address you, and to do it 
under the pleasing anticipation, 
that you have finished your course 
of studies with improvement and 
credit: and that you are about 
to appear in public life, and to en. 
ter upon the character which has 
been the object of your destina- 
tion and pursuit. If you follow 
your studiis with diligence, the 
review of your academical course 
will be pleasing to your own 
mind: if to that you have added 
the characte rof the virtuous youth, 
nnd of the pious and amiable 
Christian, your honour will be 
complete and your satisfaction 
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full: deserved applause will await 
you; and you will commence 
your ministry prepared and fitted 
for yuur office. 

A new scene now opens upon 
you: and you are called to give 
a new and useful direction of all 
the stores of knowledge with which 
your mind has been enriched, and 
and to all the amiable and pious 
dispositions which you have culti. 
vated. It will not be sufficient to 
attain to the ends of the function 
which you are about to assume, 
that you have genius, learning and 
elocution. The improvement of 
these must be the object of unre. 
mitting attention and the applica- 
tion of them must be animated by 
proper motives. 

The office of a minister is truly 
honourable and highly useful. But 
then it derives its honour from 
moral and spiritual considerations, 
and not trom those worldly distinc. 
tions which cast a glory round the 
departments of civil life. ‘To feel 
the importance and dignity of 
your character, you must abstract 
it from the emoluments of wealth 
and the pre-eminence of rank. 
The honour before us is of the in- 
tellectual and spiritual kind: such 
as a pious mind only can relish, 
and immortality only can fully 
confer and display. The useful. 
ness of your characteris of a con- 
genial nature ; its efle¢ts may not 
be immediate and Conspicuous, 
like those secured by the barrister, 
in our courts of law; or which in 
the first instance affect the pro- 
perty, liberty and fortune of men, 
as those produced by the eloquence 
of the senate, and the industry of 
the merchant. The fruits of your 
labours are to be discovered, if 
they appear at all, only in the il- 
luminations of the mind, or the im. 
provement of the moral and reli, 
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gious character, in the slow pro- 
gress of truth, and the future har- 
vest of knowledge, piety and eter- 
nal life. Here, again, you will 
have need, if you would feel a 
stimulus to the duties of your cha. 
racter, toabstract your mind, in a 
great degree, from present sensible 
things, and to bestow a close at. 
tention on moral and spiritual re- 
flections. You must cherish the 
love of truth : your heart should 
glow with the ardour of benevo- 
lence and devotion: you must en- 
terlain a deep sense of the worth 
of the human mind, of the iinpor- 
tance of divine truth, and of the 
momentous interests of another 
life: or your ministrations and 
preaching will be lifeless and jejune, 
destitute of the true unction, the 
mere efforts of learning and genius, 
the amusement or occupation of 
an hour; uninteresting, unedifying, 
useless. 

Let it, then, be submitted to 
your consideration, whether it be 
not proper and necessary to enter 
upon your office with much pre. 
vious reflection ; to enquire calmly 
and seriously, by what motives you 
are influenced in the chvice of it: 
and to commence it with fervent 
prayer? It is affecting and edify- 
ing to observe what were the work. 
ings of mind which some of our 
pious predecessors felt and cherish- 
ed, and to what exercises of de. 
votion they gave themselves up, 
before they appeared in the minis- 
terial. character, ‘or formed a set. 
tlement m- it,* When we evter 

* Dr: Jonw Evans, the author of the 
<< Discourses on the Christian Temper,” 
when he first took the whole pastoral 
charge of the congregation, with which 
he spent the principal part of his lifeand 
labours, spent a Whole week in solemn 
retirement, and in extraordinary exercises 





into any office with just sentiments 
of iis nature ; of the extent of its 
obligations, and of the importance 
of its leading design, it may be 
expected, that its duties will be 
fulfilled with alacrity and zeal: 
and that the office will be support. 
ed with propriety and dignity. 
Another advice, which, in this 
connection I would offer to you is, 
that you would principally study 
to be, and to show yourself the 
minister. This is the character 
for which you have been educated ; 
this is the character which you exe 
plicitly avow: and this is the 
character which the world expects 
you to sustain and adorn, It is 
very desirable that you should 
unite with it the learning of the 
scholar, and the politeness of the 
gentleman, Bat let it appear, by 
your whole deportment, aud by 
the manner. in which your time 
is filled up, that itis your prevail. 
ing bent tu be the minister. Your 
good sense will easily see, that it 
is far from my meaning to discou. 
rageacheertulness of spirits and the 
graces of a courteous addivss or to 
recommend an austerity and stiff- 


ness of manners, an affected gravity 


andapriestly hauteur, Nocharacter 
can be pleasing which is not natu. 





of devotion Dr. Wittzam Harrts, 
of Crutched Friars, upon his settlement, 
got the keys of the place of worships 
where he was statedly to labour, and 
going alone, he spent a whole day, in 
fasting and prayer to God, for direction 
and blessings in his future work as a 
minister. Dr. Harris's ** Funeal Dis- 
courses,” p. 288. Dr. Grosvenor’s 
* Funeral Sermon for Dr. Harris,” p. 27. 
Sce also a long paper of pious exercises, 
on a similar occasion, pursued by Mr, 
Marruew Henay. “ Lite,” p. 47-57. 
12mo. Edition ; and the rules laid down 
for the regulation of his conduct in the 
ministry, by Dr. Cortos Marner. 
s* Life,” by Jennings, p. 29~—46. 
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ral, which does not sit vasy upun 
a person. An artificial sanctity 
is disgusting and base. But, while 
every thing of that kind is to be 
carefully avoided, the decorum 
of your office should be carefully 
preserved, and its functions sedu- 
lously discharged. You should 
be totus in allis, Let it then ap- 
pear that your attention is fixed 
upon the object of your office, 
and that you are devoted to its 
duties. Let your amusements in 
your unbended moments, your 
dress, und’ your general deport. 
ment, evince that you are mind. 
ful of the character you bear. A 
young minister in the vivacity of 
youth, and with the gay ideas of 
that period floating in the head, 
hefore the character is formed, is 
in particular danger of being 
betrayed into levities not con- 
sistent with the dignity, if not 
into indulgences incongruous with 
the purity, of his office. Let 
wisdom establish caution, ull 
tixed habits of propriety will su- 
persede this caution. 

But, through all periods of 
life, let the same solicitude, the 
sume ambition to act in character, 
and to excel as a minister, an. 
mate you. If you feel this lauda. 
bic emulation, let it be directed 
to these objects that are more 
immediately connected. with the 
faithful, hunourable, and useful 
discharge of the duties, and a 
steady pursuitof the ends, of 
your office. 

ln this view you will see the 
propriety of my urging another 
point, namely, that you go on 
improving yourself in all know. 
ledue, virtue, and piety. All 
that you have yet acquired is only 
laying the foundation ; much, even 
through a long life, will remain 
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tu be attained. Your powers are 
only opened: your thoughts put 
into a proper train: the seed oaly 
of knowledge and piety is sowa, 
But a depth of learning, not yet 
fathomed; an extent of science, 
not yet comprehended; heights 
of wisdom and goodness, not yet 
reached, cali for the vigorous ap. 
plication of all your ume and 
powers; and wall contijue to fur. 
nish exercise for the one, and 
employment for the other, through 
the remainder of life. All the 
pleasure, all the honour, which 
you have as yet secured, is that 
of a good beginning only. That 
will soon be lost if not cherished, 
improved, and strengthened by 
unwearied attention and diligence, 
‘** You have not yet attained, nor 
are yet perfect.” drs longa, 
vita brevis. A noble superstrue. 
ture may be raised en the founda. 
tion that has been laid: but with. 
out continued, renewed excrtions 
it cannot be raised. 

Let not piety sink into languor ; 
let not genius lose its vigour; let 
not the first principles of learning 
and science be forgotten, for want 
vf being carried on to higher at- 
tainments, Your san, I suppose, 
has risen, and, to the joy of your 
friends, it rose fair and bright. 
Let it go on to shine more and 
more, with increasing brightness 
to the perfect day, till at last it 
shall set with a full effulgence of 
glory. 

‘These hints are meant to apply 
to you particularly, as a minister. 
But were you to appear in life as 
a physician, a barrister, or a 
merchant, the general principles 
on which they proceed would ap- 
ply to either of those walks of life 
with truth and energy. If you 
would support dignity of charac. 
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ter, it must be formed by atten- 
tion to the best motives; these are 
acceptance with the Divine Be. 
ing, and usefulness: to our fellow 
men: these ends, though not in 
the same way, are to be sought 
and obtained in every profession 
and art of life. In every situation 
there is an appropriate propriety 
of character to be preserved; in 
no station can any valuable ac. 
quisitions be made without perse. 
verance and assiduity; without 
the continual bent of the mind to 
its peculiar duties and aims; 
without the increasing exertion 
of every mental and moral power. 
Whatever office a young man is to 
fill, let bim enter upon it with 
thought and reflection. Let him, 
whatever object is before him, 
consider how the best principles of 
conduct may be made to aid his 
particular views, and to blend 
with them; and let him lay down 
the rules by which he ought, and 
by which he will be governed. 
Having well weighed the wisdom 
and propriety of these rules, and 
having deliberately and seriously 
formed his resolutions, let them 
be held sacred through life; let 
purity, goodness, and dignity be 
the predominant objects of his 
aim, rather than the secular ad. 
vantages and pecuniary emolu- 
ments, of his station: they will 
follow as the rewards of his skill, 
industry, and integrity, and as 
the blessings of heaven on his en- 
lightened, virtuous and laudable 
eflorts. 

Ali these reflections and hints, 


to hasten. toa close, proceed upon y 


the expectation. which the vigour 
of youth,. and the probabilities of 
life encourage us to indulge, viz. 
that you, will live to finish your 
studies; that you will live to ap. 
pear under that public character 


for which you are destined. May 
a kind Providence answer our 
wishes! But still it is possible 
that your days may be cut off in 
the bloom of your youth, and 
that the hopes of your friends 
may be buried itt the grave: al- 
low me for a moment, my En- 
genius, to obtrude on you the 
thought of mortality; allow me 
to adept the exhortation with 
which Dr. Doddridge concludes 
the introduction to bis course of 
Lectures in Divinity, and with a 
little alteration to leave it with 
you. 

‘“*T would remind you, dear 
Sir, that you may enter into 
eternity before you” have gone 
through the course of academival 
studies, which you are now com. 
mencing; * and, therefore, I 
would: beseech and charge you, 
by all your hopes and prospects 
there, that it be your daily and 
governing care, after: having so. 
lemnly devoted your soul to-God 
through Christ, in the bonds of 
the Christian covenant, to live 
like his servant, to keep yourself 
in the love of God, and to en. 
deaveur in all things to adorn, his 
gospel. So you -aill be most 
likely to succeed in your iaqui. 
ries, through the communication 
of light from the great Father of 
lights; and so you will be. pre- 
pared for the infinitely nobler 
discoveries, enjoyments, and ser. 
vices of the future state; even 
though you should be deprived of 
the residue of your days here, ani 
cut short (as many promising 
outh have bern) in the intended 
studies and labours of this 
course,’’* [| remain, with other 
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* Doddridge’s Course of Lectures: 
Vol. I. Inteodaction, p. 5. K ppis’s 
Edition, 
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hopes and wishes for you, my 
Eugenius, 
Your affectionate friend. 


Charles James Fox. 


From Mr, Brou ’s Speech at Liver 
pool, ro Near ag 

I yesterday took the liberty of 
professing myself as one of the 
adversaries, certainly in a very 
humble sphere, of Mr, Pitt’s 
measures, I would not, however, 
have you to think, gentlemen, 
that my political creed is made up 
only of opposition and denial— 
that I feel nothing but antipa- 
thies, or acknowledge no leader 
to fullow and venerate. I avow 
myself among the most zealous 
followers of a man who has now, 
as well as his celebrated antago- 
nist, unhappily for England, min- 
gled his dust with the sacred 
ashes of the fathers of her liberty. 
When I express, or rather at. 
tempt to express, my profound 
and unalterable veneration for his 
memory, it is not surely in the 
vain hope of increasing my love 
for him, but that 1 may pass the 
last moments I have to beamongst 
. you in performing the duty, most 
sud, indeed, but most pleasing to 
our feelings—I have not named 
him—is it necessary I should? | 
am speaking to you, friends of 
liberty, advocates of peace, of 
one who was your undaunted 
leader in every strugg'e for the 
constitution; in all the efforts 
which you have scen made for the 
repose and the happiness of man. 
kind! Of him inwhom the mighti- 
est powers of eloquence were far 
less wonderful, than the prodi. 
gious virtue which unceasingly 
pointed them against all the cne- 
mies of human happiness; and 
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against every thing that ordinary 
mortals might call his own interest 
or ease: who knew of no interest 
but yours, nor could taste of any 
ease, while despotism and into- 
lerance, and war, were ravaging 
the earth: who blending in his 
genius the severer qualities of pro. 
found intellect, free, enlarged, 
and original conception, with the 
most attractive graces that can 
adorn the mind—tempering the 
sublime featares of his talents 
with the softness of the most ami- 
able virtues, and exposing what- 
ever human failings he had with 
the honest simplicity that per- 
vaded each part of his frame; 
presented to his attached followers 
a character, if possible, more to 
be loved than venerated, and 
taught all that approached him, 
at how humble soever.a distance, 
to cultivate him, rather with the 
homage of their. affections, than 
their fears.' It was he who, for 
your sake, and for the great cause 
of civil and religious freedom, 
vowed eternal war with your op- 
pressors, and-united to himself 
those faithful friends of their 
country, whose exalted rank, | 
sincerely believe they undervalue 
compared with the place they 
possess in your service, whose 
vast possessions they account as 
less precious than the treasure of 
the people’s love; among whose 
titles and honours they regard that 
illustrious descent as the chief, 
which they derive from the noble 
martyrs of English liberty! He 
was their leader and yours—alas ! 
I need not name him; for with 
whom can you possibly confound 
him? Yetit may be grateful to 
our cars to hear that name which 
is all that remains of him, [am 
then a follower of Cnances 
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Fox.—(Immense shouting, united 
with expressions of grief). By 
his principles it is my delight to 
regulate my conduct—and judg. 
ing by what he did and said, of 
what he would have done had he 
been preserved to our days, I feel 
well assured, that he would have 
now followed a course if possible 
still more popular, because he 
would have seen, more and more 
clearly, the vital importance to 
the country ofa strict union bea 
tween the people and their leaders, 
against the growing corruptions 
and augmented insolence of the 
court! 

Liverpool Mercury, Nov.6, 1812. 





———- 


Remarks on the Quakers’ Yearly 
Epistle, 
[Concluded from p. 615.] 
For what good purpose the 
amount of what these Epistles 
call ‘* sufferings,” is annually bla- 


dence ina court of justice, and 
yet no such use is made of them, 
nor any other that I can find, 
after such immense pains have 
been taken hy committees ap- 
pointed in each meeting to collect 
these accounts from house to 
house, except the insertion of the 
gross amount in the Yearly Epis. 
tle, Nor can I learn after much 
inquiry why itis inserted in those 
Epistles, where it always seems 
to be awkwardly introduced, and 
out of its place. 

After observing, that ** the in. 
famous traffic with Africa in 
slaves has been abolished by law,” 
they say with much propriety, 
“we desire friends not to forget 
that slavery still exists within the 
British empire.” This is become 
ing those who possess and are 
duly sensible. of the inestimable 
advantages of civil and religious 
liberty. The Epistle adds, ‘and 
to suffer their sympathy still to 


zoned, it is difficult to say. It flow towardsits oppressed victims.” 


may serve to shew the aggregate 
and comparative wealth of such 
of the members of the Society as 
are by law subject to the payment 
*“ oftythes,” and other ecclesias- 
tical demands, &c. And if I 
have been rightly informed, the 
original intention of the Society 
jn directing these accounts to be 
collected and recorded, was, that 
they might be able ‘*to’ give a 
true account thereof to the Go- 
vernment when occasion requires,” 
‘in order that they might be re- 
lieved from what they conceived 
the grievous burden of tythes and 
other ecclesiastical’ demands. 
These accounts have been annu- 
ally collected for above 110 
years, with minute details of each 
particalar case duly witnessed, as 
if prepared to be adduced as evi- 

VOL. VII. 40D 


It was not, howéver, a mere ine 
dulgence of sympathetic feelings, 
but an excitement of the public 
mind to a due sense’of the enor- 
mities of the slave trade, which 
paved the way for its abolition. 


And if ever the just stigma which: 


attaches to British legislators for 
permitting slavery within its jurise 
diction is removed, it will, most 
probably, be brought about by 
similar means. Nor could an 

body of men come forward with 
more consistency than the Quak. 
ers, to arouse their countrymen 
to exert themselves 10 wipe away 
this reproacbful stain also from 
their statute book. The early, 
the persevering efforts of the So. 
ciety, acting, not like a bod 

whose members held various opi. 
nions on the subject, but as be- 
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ing all of one heart and of one 
mind, with regard to the abolition 
of the African slave trade, 1s not 
lorgoucn by a generous minded 
people. ‘ihe knowledge of this 
fuct,so honourable to this Society, 
the known advocates of peace and 
good order, whe conscientiously 
objcet to such: use of arms as may 
take away life, even in a just 
quarrel, or a purely defensive 
war, willhave prepared the pub. 
lic tur receiving their appeals on 
such a subject with attention: 
And I trust “ their sympathy” 
will in time produce its proper in. 
fluence, ‘They have much reason 
to feel encouragement on this oc. 
casion, from the reflection sug~ 
gested by one of the instructive 
parables of our gteat Lord and 
Master,—® A little leaven leaven- 
eth the whole lump.” 

**'Though the subjects of our 
concern may be somewhat various,” 
say the compilers of this Epistle, 
‘itis still pleasant to reflect that 
all ave aiming at the same object, 
and all looking to the same Lord 
for his gracious assistance.” ‘This 
is truly tike Christian brethren, 
to give each other credit for aim- 
ing at the same object, while the 
subjects of their concern may 
have been even more various than 
appears by the Epistle. And I 
should hope the indulgence of 
such Christian dispositions one to. 
wards another, would dispose 
them to extend an equal degree 
of candour and charity to others 
also, ‘Phe subjects of their cone. 
cerm may be vatious, and yet they 
may all be aiming at the same 
Object, with as much success too, 
as the poor publican who was 
ceusured and disowned by the 
sell. nzhteous pharisee, i 
Even while putting this charit. 
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able construction on each other’s 
aim and object, as being capable 
of promoting the same end by va- 
rious means, the Epistle insists 
as a matter of great importance, 
us it most surely is, that all should 
be “flooking to the same Lord 
for his gracious assistance: have 
ing the same farth, and being 
baptized with the same baptism.” 
As this paragraph gives no ex. 
planation whom it speaks of as 
the Lord,’? and twice after- 
wards as “the same Lord,’’ I 
feel myself called upon in justice 
to consider it as speaking of God 
the Father, seeing those terms 
have always that meaning in the 
Scriptures, unless a different ap- 
plication of them is particularly 
marked. No text is specially re- 
ferred to in this passage, but the 
sense of those which are evidently 
alluded to, lead to the same con. 
clusion, They are, I suppose, 
these, as none can well be more 
pertinent to the occasion: ** The 
same Lord over all, is rich unto 
all that call upon him.” Rom, 
x. 12. “ One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and inyou all. But 
unto every one of us is given 
grace, according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ.” Eph. iv. 5, 
6,7. If any language can be 
more clear and definite than this, 
it must I believe be sought in the 
writings of the same apostle, who 
assures us in the first chapter of 
this Epistle, that the Great Be- 
ing to whom he addressed his 
‘* prayers,” and gave ‘ thanks,” 
was no other than “ tar Gop 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Fa- 
ther of Glory.” How then “can 
nt be “otherwise,” I would ask in 
the words of this Yearly Mecting 
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Epistle, “than that we should 
rely on the same Lord?” The 
great importance of knowing to 
whom we address our supplica. 
tions and offer supreme worship, 
is most strikingly intimated by 
our Great Master, in his discourse 
with the woman of Samaria, when 
he says, ** Ye worship ye know 
not what: we know what we wor. 
ship, for salvation ts of the Jews.” 
That is, the true object of wor. 
ship, the author of salvation, has 
been make known unto the Jews, 
and is acknowledged by them as 
the Supreme God. The two 
next verses inform us in the words 
of Jesus, the Messiah, that, ** The 
true worshippers shall worship the 
Father”? As if be had said, 
worship addressed to any other 
object is unworthy of the name ; 
or, worshipping ‘* ye know not 
what.’ Ile next says what sort 
of worship only can be acceptable 
when addressed to the proper ob. 
ject. He does not say whether 
it should be mentally or vocally, 
in this form of prayer, or in that 
posture. No; but ‘in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seek- 
eth such to worship him.’? This 
is as indispensable a condition as 
the foregoing, and the next verse 
assigns &@ most cogent reason for 
duly attending to both. ** God 
is a spirit, (not three spirits, nor 
even two) and they that worship 
him, must worship him ia spirit 
and in truth.” 

After having spoken, surely in 
uncouth language, of ‘those 
plunges into exercise and conflict 
which wash us from cenfidence 
in our own exertious,’’ we are ine 
treated “ to consider that it is by 
means of individual exertions, 


under the direction of the omni- 
potent master builder, that the 
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work is to be effected to his 
praise.” When I consider the 
application of the term omnipotent 
in the Epistle for 1810, to the 
meek and humble Jesus, I am 
somewhat doubttul to whom this 
phrase was intended to be applied: 
whether to ‘*that same Jesus 
whom the Jews crucified,” whom 
“God raised up,”—and made 
both Lord and Christ,” or to Ais 
‘‘God and Father.” In the sa- 
cred writings “omnipotence” is 
only ascribed to Jehovah, or God 
the Father. And _ the other term 
which is so oddly combined with 
it in this Epistle, is applied in the 
New Testament, to no one but 
the Apostle Paul, who says, 
** According to the grace of God, 
which is given unto me, as a wise 
master builder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another buildeth 
thereon, But let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon.” 
1 Cor, ili, 10. How then can 
any person have thought such an 
appellation more appropriate to 
the Supreme Being, than such as 
the Scriptures furnish in the rich. 
est profusion? If the mention of 
a spiritual house just before was 
thought to require a continued 
allusion to that subject, and the 
intent was to be explicitly under. 
stood, how natural would it 
have been to have said under the 
direction of him ‘that built all 
things,’ ¢hal “is God.’? Heb. 
lil, 4. 

That ‘* Christian love leads to 
universal benevolence” is readily 
granted, the same love ‘* which 
takes its origin in the boundless 
mercy of God,” as stated in the 


beginning of this Ep-stle, and if 


the latter end had recognized some 
similar scriptural truth concern 
ing “*the head of Christ,” it 
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might not have injured the para- 
graph, which, as it stands, re. 
minded me of a passage in Wil- 
liam Penn’s Works, written in 
reply to an opponent who had as. 
serted that **the Christian reli. 


gion is nothing but the service of 


Jesus of Nazareth.” In answer 
to which partial statement ef the 
truth, Penn says, Vol. Il. p. 813: 
** That the Christian religion is 
nothing but the service of Jesus 
of Nazaeth, I shall readily 
agree ; for the service of Jesus of 


- 
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Nazareth is the service of the God 
and Father of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and that is *to fear God and 
keep his commandments; and ta 
love God above all, and our neigh- 
bours as ourselves; this is the 
whole duty of man.’ Eccl. xii. 13, 
Matt. xxii. 37, 39. ‘That which 
man has to do in the world for 
salvation.”? Tam, Sir, with best 
wishes for the prevalence of these 
truly evangelical doctrines, sin- 
cerely yours, 

AN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN. 
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Remarks on the Epistle to the 
Romans. 

The main object of this Epistle, 
is to remove the prejudices of the 
Jewish against the Gentile be- 
lievers. ‘There is a great resem- 
blance between it and the Letter 
to the Galatians, in the nature 
and the reasoning of them. Paul, 
however, writes to the churches 
in Galatia, whom his own preach. 
ing had converted, with more au. 
thority than he does to the Chris- 
tians at Rome, with whom he had 
no personal acquaintance. It is 
difficult to conceive either how 
the important matters of which he 
treats, could have come into dis- 
cussion in any age after the apos- 
tolic, or, if they did, how they 
could have been handled in a 
manner which should furnish no 
suspicion, which should betray 


no Consciousness, of fraud. 

_ He begins with expressing his 
Joy on hearing of the attachment 
of the believers at Rome to the 
fospel, and his wish to visit them. 
Afterwards, he represents the ab. 
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solute necessity of the Christian 
revelation to all mankind, to Jews 
and Gentiles without exception. 
In this part of his undertaking he 
draws an impressive, but nut exe 
aggerated picture of the depravity 
of the Heathen world betore the 
coming of Christ, a depravity 
which even grew out of the essence 
and the forms of their religious 
worship. He also points out the 
error of his countrymen in repose 
ing themselves on their privileges, 
as the descendants of Abraham: 
and, while be admits the value of 
these privileges, he proves their 
ineficacy to tinal acceptance and 
salvation.  ‘Lhen he describes 
Jesus Christ as a mercy-seat, 
whence the divine forgiveness is, 
as jt were, exhibited to penitent 
sinners, of every nation under 
heaven. At the same time, heis 
careful to shew that this doctrine, 
far from encouraging sin, should 
produce a thankful and affection- 
ute obedience. He goes on toil. 
lustrate the correspondence of the 
rejection of the Jews, and of the 
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reception of believing Gentiles 
into the Christian church, with 
ancient prophecy; he sheds the 
tears of a patriot over this sad re. 
verse in the condition of his bre. 
thren, his kinsmen after the flesh ; 
but he looks forward to their con- 
version and restoration, and, in 
this assurance, cautions the Gen- 
tile Christians not to insult the 
Jews. ‘The epistle concludes with 
some admirable practical advice, 
suited to the circumstances of the 
society at Rome. 

Thijs part of Paul’s writings, is 
signally estimable for the benevo- 
lence of spirit, the comprehension 
of understanding and the sound- 
ness of judgment, as well as for 
the fervour of devotion, which it 
displays. The reasoning is close 
and pertinent; and there is much 
less of a real than a seeming neg- 
lect of method. No where docs 
this apostle pour forth more freely 
the abundance of his heart, or 
employ language, at once more 
sublime and beautiful. Here we 
have examples of metaphors, alle- 
gories, personifications, and other 
figures of speech, which for pro- 
priety and force, have not per- 
haps been syrpassed by any au- 
thor. When Sin and Death, on 
the one side, when the Grace or 
Favour of Gad and Righteousness 
and Life, on the other, are Tepree 
sented as mighty potentates in mu- 
tual warfare, and when the Jews 
and the Gentiles are respectively 
set forth as the natural -and as the 
wild olive tree, who can withhold 
his tribute of admiration of the 
taste and genius and cloquence of 
the writer ? 

It does not appear to me that 
Paul treats in this epistle, or indeed 
in any of his letters, of those con- 
froversies, about predestination 





and election and reprobation, 
which agitated a later age. The 
truth is, he does not now speak of 
the election or rejection of men 
considered individually but nations 
ally, as belonging to one or other 
of the two grand divisions of the 
human race—to Jews or Gentiles, 
Nor does be any where hold forth 
the Supreme Being as acting with 
regard to these in what we should 
call an arbitrary manner: on the 
contrary, it is more than intimated 
that whatever God does, is done 
for ends worthy of infinite wisdom 
and goodness, even though, at pre. 
sent, they may not be discerned 
by his imperfect creature man. 
What some persons term the sove. 
reignty of God, should not be looked 
upon as a Capricteus sovereignty, 
as @ mere exercise of the will, in. 
dependently on moral considera- 
tions. This were to degrade the 
Deity to a level with certain of 
the sons of men. It is remarkable 
that when the scriptures speak of 
his thoughts and ways as being 
above our thoughts and ways, they 
speak of them as being such in 
point of mercy and of “kindness. 
His compassion and readiness to 
forgive, are said to exceed ours, 
even as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, and therefore he 
claims at once, our deepest venerae 
tion, warmest gratitude and most 
cordial service. 

These observations, I trust, 
will aid the evidence which 1s 
usually produced for the genuine- 
ness of this epistle : I shall briefly 
notice Mr. Evanson’s reasons fot 
treating it as a forgery.* 

He says that Paul ** never had 
the least idea of travelling into 
Spain,”? notwithstanding his dee 





* Dissonance, &c. sub fin. ist ed. 
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elaration to that effect in chap. xv. 
28. In other words, he contends 
that the history of the apostle docs 
not justify this assertion in the 
epistle. My answer is, we learn 
from Acts xix. 21. that he actually 
had an intention of seeing Rome: 
and what could be more probable 
than that, after visiting Italy, he 
would go to Spain? From a com. 
parison of the two passages Paley* 
has deduced what, in my judg. 
ment, is a fairer and sounder inlcre 
ence. 

Mr. E. deems it unlikely that 
there should have been a Christian 
church at Rome §* in the reign of 
Nero.” Now strangers from this 
metropolis of the world, were pre. 
sent at the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, on the day of Pentecost : 
and J.H. Michaelis, whose opinion 
is entitled to particular regard on 
a question of history and criticism, 
has stated the principles on which 
he pronounces it ** not extraordi. 
nary” that, when Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Romans, Christi- 
anity was ina flourishing condi- 
tion at Rome.+ 

The author of the Dissonance 
adds, ** they were not Christians 
but Jews who met Paul at Appii 
Forum.” | grant it would be too 
much to conclude simply from the 
word brethren that they were his 
fellow-believers in Jesus Christ. 
The term is applied sometimes to 
Christians and sometimes also to 
Jews. But, as Paul, on his arrival 
at Rome, found it necessary to call 
together the chief of his country- 
men, and as none of them appear 
to have visited him spontaneously, 
the presumption certainly is that 





* Hore Paulinz, Ep. to the Rom. 
No. iii. 

t Introduct. to N. T, vol. iv, pp. ot, 
92, 93. 


the brethren who went to meet 
him, as far as Appi Forum, were 
Christian converts. 

According to Acts xxviii. 28, 
the Jews at Rome are assured by 
this apostle that the gospel, in 
consequence of their rejection of 
it, is preached and will continue 
to be preached with success to the 
Gentiles. How could Mr. E. dis. 
cern in this declaration any incon- 
sistency with the fact of a Chris. 
tian church being then in existence 
in that city? 

He objects to Paul’s being re- 
presented as having a personal ac- 
quaintance with so long a list of 
members of this church. But the 
objection vanishes the moment we 
reflect upon the intercourse which 
subsisted between the capital and 
nearly all the provinces of the 
Romanempire. ‘that the apostle 
makes mention of Aquila and 
Priscilla, is a circumstance on 
which Paley* lays great stress, as 
furnishing, together with a passage 
in the history of the Acts, &c. a 
coincidence of date. Nor could 
Mr. E. well be ignorant that most 
commentators interpret Rom, xvi, 
13, of one who was literaliy in- 
deed the mother of Rufus, but 
whom Paul was accustomed to 
regard with something of ‘filial 
reverence and gratitude, on ace 
count of her affectionate, nay al- 
most maternal, good offices to 
himself, 

Finally, The writer of the Dis- 
sonance refers to the eleventh 
chapter of this epistle, as a deci- 
sive proof that the author was not 
St. Paul, but some person who 
lived and wrote some time after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 


_— 





* Hore Pauline, as before, No. i 
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Here, I confess, I am at a loss to 
perceive any connection between 
the verses which are quoted, and 
the purpose for which the cita- 
tion is made, It will be sufficient 
to reply that these passages are 
prophetic, and describe a future 
and not a past event, 

On the whole, I submit to my 
readers, whether Mr. Lvanson’s 
arguments, not perhaps very for. 
cible in themselves, cither sepa- 
rately or collectively, have any 
weight, when opposed to the ex- 
ternal and internal testimony in 
support of the proposition that the 
Epistle to the Romans was dicta. 
ted by Paul? 





Peter’s Dissimulation at Antioch. 
Gal. ii. 11, 12, 13, 14. 


The artlessness of this narrative 
is worthy of our attention. 

It does not helong to a formal 
history, but is introduced by Paul 
into his letter to the Galatians, 
merely for the sake of shewing 
that, instead of his having received 
his knowledge of the gospel (ac- 
cording to the insinuation of his 
enemies), from human instructors, 
nothing had been communicated 
to him, on the subject of the 
Christian dispensation, but by 
Jesus Christ himself: nor had se 
visited any of the apostles till some 
time after his conversion ; and he 
had even opposed one of the prin. 
cipal of them in the afhur which 
forms the chief topic of this epistie. 
His statement of the transaction 45 
hot unnecessary or imperunent ; 
it falls in as naturally as possible 
with the course of the argument, 
and carries with it, so far, a mark 
of truth. Mention is also made 
of the names of persons: and the 
liveliness of the description Is a 





Jesus mecting his, 


presumption that he who drew it, 
Was present at the scene and a 
party in the dispute. The allu- 
sions are not indefinite, but cir. 
cumstantial and direct: nor are 
the time and the place unnoticed, 

Further, The relation agrees 
with what is otherwise known of 
the respective characters of Paul 
and Peter. 

in every stage of his life, Paul 
was distinguished by the united 
zeal and firmness of his mind, by 
his unwavering attention to, one 
great purpose. Before his con. 
version, he is ardent for destroy. 
ing the faith of Christ: when he 
is brought to a knowledge of the 
truth and called to the oflice of an 
apostle, his grand object is to 
preach among the Gentiles, the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Fis leading qualities are the same, 
with the only difference of their 
being better governed and directed 
when he became a Christian. Pe- 
ter, on the other hand, with no 
intention of acting wrongly, is 
always the creature of feeling ra. 
ther than of reflection, and is 
hence betrayed into capital and, 
had it not been for the ingenuous. 
ness of his temper, fatal errors. Ln 
this apostle there seems to be more 
than a common suscepubility of 
impressions from the events and 
objects of the moment. We ace 
count on this principle for his lane 
cuage end behaviour to his Divine 
Master, for his now expressing 
his readiness to go with him to 
prison and to death, for his now 
denying that be knew him and 
then being pierced to the heart 
with godly sorrow, on the eye of 
‘These sepa- 
rale features, in the two apostles, 
are exhibited on the occasion be 


fore us. Paul, without even cal. 
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¢ulating on any loss of his popu- 
larity among his believing coun- 
trymen, boldly maintains, in their 
presence, the freedom of the Gen. 
tile converis: Peter, in the con- 
duct which gave rise to this inter- 
view and reproof, was more influ- 
enced than he ought to have been 
by temporary circumstances; when 
he was not in the sight of any 
Jewish Christians, he associated 
fearlessly with the Gentile mem. 
bers of the church—when certain 
men came from James, he left the 
soctety which he had previously 
cultivated. Ina word, Peter de. 
nying lris Lord and Peter dissem- 
bling at Antiveh are, we perceive, 
one and the same. There is a con- 
gruity in the character which de. 
notes that the scenes representing 
it are nut fictions: and the same 
remark applics to that of the apos- 
tle of the Gentiles. 

Another way in which the dis. 
pute between Pau! and Peter il. 
Justrates the truth of Christianity, 
is the inconsistency of such a dis. 
senuion with the supposition that 
these apostles conspired to impose 
u cheat upon the world. Imagine 
that they had embarked in an 
undertaking of this nature, and 
you may be sure that neither of 
them would have said or done any 
thing to weaken even for a short 
time, the credit of the other in the 
eyes of their followers. ‘The feel. 
ings of honest indignation would 
then either not have existed or 
have been suppressed. Nothing 
is so injurious to a fraud as a seri- 
ous difference of opimen amon. 
its contrivers OF Is instruments. 
Truth, on the contrary, bas noth- 
ing to dread trom the varieties acd 
even the opposition of sentiment 
and behaviour which, to a certain 
catent, may ke found among those 


























Peter's Dissimulation at Antioch. Gal. ii. 11, 12, 13, 14. 


who are equally its friends and 
advocates. ‘The freedom of Paul 
in delivering his reproof and the 
humility with which it appears to 
have been received, are highly 
honourable to the Christian cause, 
as well as to the memory of these 
apostles. It should be recollected, 
moreover, that their doctrine was 
the same, and that a controversy 
of this kind could not have hap- 
pened except in the earliest age of 
Christianity. 

This portion of sacred history 
seems to destroy the claims of su. 
premacy which are set up by the 
pretended successors of Peter, 
There are those who contend not 
only that he was the first Bishop 
of Rome, a proposition which 
they rather assume than are Capa. 
ble of proving, but, further, that 
he was chief of the apostles. Now 
Jesus gave no supremacy to any 
of his apostles: and in the occur- 
rence under our review every 
thinking reader will admit that 
Peter’s conduct was extremely 
faulty, and that he appeared 
with far less advantage than his 
reprover. Honoured, no doubt, 
he was, with many marks of his 
gracious master’s notice : yet these, 
when examined, will be found to 
have proceeded from the desire of 
him who knew what was in man, 
to afford his fluctuating disciple 
the strongest evidence of the hea- 
venly origin of the gospel. And 
if, after our Lord’s ascension, if. 
on the day of Pentecost, and other 
occasions, Peter took the lead a- 
mong bis brethren, we may be 
satistied that the fact was owing to 
lis temper, habits and circumstan- 
Ces, and not to any appointment 
of him to this special office on the 
part of Christ. Highly valuable 
and usctul as he was, his dissimu- 
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ation at Antioch proclaims him 
to have been fallible: and the 
candour with which his defects 
and those of some of the other 
apostles, are recorded, is a sign of 
the truth of their doctrine, and 
may answer the beneficial end of 
rendering us dissatisfied, in mat- 
ters of Christian faith and prac. 
tice, with any absolute guide in- 
ferior to him who is our head, 
even Jesus, the shepherd and 
bishop of our souls. We are built, 
indeed, on the foundation of pro- 
phets and apostles : but then 
Christ himselt is the chief corner 
stone. 

Dr. Middleton*, who does not 
attempt to justify Peter’s beha- 
viour in the instance which I have 
been considering, is, nevertheless, 
of opinion that Paul was guilty of 
much the same inconsistency 
when he complied with some of 
the ritual observances of the Jews, 
for the sake of gratifying the pre- 
judices of his countrymen. Now 
there is a wide distinction in the 
cases: and Paley has furnished 
the proper reply to the allegation.t 
While the course pursued by 
Peter was detrimental to the rights 
and the comfort of the Gentile 
believers, whom he virtually con- 
Strained to judaize, Paul neither 
said nor did any thing which 
could, in the least degree, afiect 
the liberty wherewith they had 
been invested by the founder of 
the gospel. 





The manuscript to which Gro- 
tius refers in his Annotations on 
the New Testament.— 





* Posthumous Works, Article i. 
+ Hora Pauline. Galat. No. x 


VOL, Vil. 4x 


In vol. v. (394) of the Monthly 
Repository, I spoke of Grotius as 
citing the Codex Bez@ under the 
designation of Manuscriptus qui 
nm Anghd est. This opinion I 
had entertained in consequence of 
remarking the agreement between 
most of the various readings which 
he quotes and those of that cele. 
brated document. However, on 
referring to Wetstein’s Prolegoe 
mena, §4, and to Hammond’s 
note upon Ejphes. ii. 15, I see 
reason to conclude that Grotius 
really had in view the Coder Al- 
evandrinus, which often coincides, 
as is well known, with the Codex 
Beze. I beg therefore to avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity 
of mentioning and correcuung my 
mistake. N. 

Oct. 30. 1812. 





Illustrations of Scripture. 
{From an Interleaved Bible.] 
Daniel viii. 3. 

The oriental historians have 
mingled the little that they know 
concerning the transactions of Eu- 
ropean nations, particularly con. 
cerning the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and his conquest of Persia, 
with so many fabulous and incree 
dible circumstances, that hardly 
any attention is due to them, 
Though they misrepresented every 
event in his lite, they entertained 
an high idea of his great power, 
distinguishing him by the appella. 
tion of Escander Dhilcarnein, i.e 
The Two-Horned, in allusion to 
the extent of his domi.iions, which, 
according to them, reached from 
the Western to the eastern exe 
tremity of the earth.—Herbelot 
Bib, Orient. Art. Escander. 
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REVIEW. 


** Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame. 


Porr. 





Art. I. Traité od fon Expose ce 
que l’Ecriture nous apprend de 
la Divinité de Jésus Christ. 
Par Feu Monsieur Pierre Fran. 
guis Le Courayer. A Londres. 
i8sil. 

Or, A Treatise on the Divinity of 
Christ, by Dr. Le Courayer. 
8vo. pp. 392. White and 
Cochrane. 

This Treatise is on many ac- 
counts worthy of particular atten- 
tion. The author in bis charac- 
ter and circumstances was singu- 
lar. Educated in the Church of 
Rome, he was a regular monk and 
chief librarian of the Abbey of St. 
Genevieve, at Paris, About the 
year 1728, when he was in the 
forty-seventh year of his age, he 
wrote a Treatise in defence of the 
validity of English Ordinations, 
the publication of which raised 
against him a violent persecution 
that occasioned him tu leave France, 
and to take up his residence in 
England. Here he was patronized 
by the noble and the learned: 
from Government he obtained a 
pension of 200/. per annum. He 
died at the advanced age of 95, in 
October 1776. His protracted 
life was devoted almost entirely to 
the study of theology. He con- 
tnued in communion with the 
Church of Rome, attending mass 
when he was in London, though 
in the country he joined in the 
service of the Church of England. 
The manuscript of this tract on the 
Divinity of Christ was given by 
him to the Princess Amelia, 
daughter of our late sovereign, 


George the Second, fairly writter 
in his own hand, witha request 
that if it were published, it should 
not be till after his death. The 
MS. was given by the Princess to 
Dr. Bell: who, with some apolo- 
gies for publishing a work, con. 
taining doctrine contrary to that 
of the Church of England, has 
sent it to the press. The doctrine 
supported in this treatise must ex- 
cite peculiar interest, when the 
quarter is considered whence it has 
come. The Unitarians will doubt- 
less be disposed to glory on ac- 
count of the support which their 
distinguishing tenet has obtained 
from an advocate every way quali- 
fied to give a decision, unbiassed 
and candid and that is the result 
of the most extensive and perse- 
veling mvesiigation. 

The first section is chiefly pre. 
liminary. The design of it is to 
shew that the writers of the New 
Testament were sufficiently quali- 
fied to give a decided testimony 
concerning the person and offices 
of Jesus Christ, and to do that 
whether they are supposed to write 
from plenary inspiration or only 
from the principles of integrity 
and honesty which mark authen- 
tic historians. The second section 
proves by a minute detail of evi- 
dence and rigid examination of all 
the passages in the four evangelists 
which bear on the point, that the 
Jews never regarded Jesus as God 
during his life ;—that the apostles 
never regarded him as God dur- 
ing his life; that they never re- 
garded him as God after his death; 
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that he was considered by them as 
a prophet, as the Messiah and the 
Son of God ; and, that these titles 
are perfectly consistent with his 
proper humanity. It is likewise 
evinced, with very great perspi- 
cuity, that the miracles of our 
Lord proved, and were only de- 
signed to prove, the validity of his 
mission, and not the Divinity, 
taking that term in the strict sense, 
of his person; and, moreover, 
that his discourses, as well as his 
miracles, have for their object, not 
the establishment of his personal 
Divinity, but the truth and impor- 
tance of his mission. In the third 
section, amongst other particulars 
worthy of notice, is enquired,— 
“¢ What is the fundamental point 
of the Christian religion ?” Which 
is shewn to be the belief of the 
mission of Jesus and not of his 
Divinity.—It is proved that the 
apostles required of those whom 
they baptized and admitted into 
the church, faith in the Messiah. 
ship of Jesus, and not in his sup- 
posed Godhead. A large collec- 
tion of texts of scripture is intro- 
duced in proving or illustrating 
the points canvassed under these 
heads, in the selection and eluci- 
dation of which, very consi- 
derable originality and acuteness 
are discovered. 

Some remarks are inade on 
passages in the evangelists that 
are commonly brought to support 
the proper Divinity or pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, which appear to 
have entirely originated with the 
author, and are not to be found 
in the writings of either the old 
Socinians or the modern Unita- 
rians. 

In the opinion of Dr. Courayer, 
there cannot be a doctrine relating 
to the person of Christ, which is 


more foreign to the gospel than 
that of the Tritheists, who main. 
tain there are ¢hree distinct sub. 
stances or subsistences in the 
Deity, and all of them equal, 
and that of the Arians who say 
there are three substances and 
two of them unequal. He asserts 
in the most positive manner, in 
various parts of his tract, that the 
doctrine of the Socinians is the 
most conformable to the scriptures 
and to the Catholic faith. The 
following are the words (p. 307), 
in which he bears his testimony to 
Socinian orthodoxy :— 

“Te is certain that on the article of 
the unity of substance in God, their sen- 
timents ought to be considered as per- 
fectly orthodox, since they make that 
truth the foundation of their system of 
religion.” 

After all, however, the learned 
monk shows that he associates 
himself so nearly with the Socini- 
ans, not from choice, but from 
necessity. He professes to disap. 
prove the Socinian interpretation 
of the proem of the first chapter of 
the Gospel of John, and the pas. 
sages in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians in which creation is ascribed 
to Christ. He will not admit that 
they relate to the new creation, to 
renovation or a moral change. He 
contends that they have reference 
to the logos or word, (i. e. the 
wisdom or the power of God,) by 
which the material universe was 
formed, and that became, in due 
time, united to the man Jesus, 
There seems in this specimen of 
interpretation an inconsistency, 
and a departure from his usual 
sagacity and acumen. 

He gives the same sense that is 
commonly given by the Socinians 
to those passages which speak of 
Jesus ** descending from heaven,” 
‘* being with God,” ** having glory 
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before the foundations of the 
world,” and being before “ Abra- 
ham.” Why then should he hesi- 
tate to adopt the Socinian inter. 
pretation of creation when attri- 


buted to Jesus, since that appears 


to be only a branch of the same 
general scheme of interpretation, 
by which the import of the preced- 
ing phraseology Is fixed ? Besides, 
the creation that 1s spoken of in 
the Colossians is evidently re- 
ferred io Jesus as the Messiah, 
and as the head of the Church, 
and not to an abstract principle ot 
power or wisdom which dwelt 
originally in God and was com. 
muuicated in some incomprehen. 
sible mode to the man Christ 
Jesus. 

In various places the venerable 
author speaks of an unton of God 
to the man Jesus, though he denies 
an unity. By which he means, 
so far as he can be understood, 
that Jesus had a Jarger communi. 
cation of supernatural power than 
any other of the prophets and mes- 
sengers of God, 

He takes special care to prevent 
it being supposed he meant that in 
consequence of this union, the 
human nature received any proe 
pertics of the divine nature, or the 
divine nature any properties of the 
humanity. 

Indeed, after all the divisions 
and subdivisions of schemes on 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the 
person of Christ, there are no 
more than ¢Aree which are intelli- 
gible, viz. that of the Trithcists, 
the Arians, and the Socinians or 
strict Unitarians. When the other 
schemes are analysed and put to 
the test of fair criticism, they turn 
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they are only Socinianism very 
thinly disguised. 

That ais posthumous reputation 
fororthodoxy might not be injured 
with Protestants as weilas Roman 
Catholics, this prudent son of 
mother church wishes it to be 
known, that though he accords 
with the Socinians in the article of 
the divine unity, be widely differs 
from them in reducing all the 
etlects of the death and sacrifice 
of Christ to that of an example 
alone—in depriving God of the 
foreknowledge of future contine 
gencies—in denying the eternity 
of the torments of hell, and inre- 
ducing revealed religion to little 
more than the establishment of 
the greattruths of natural religion. 
How far the modern Unitarians 
are implicated in these charges, 
since ‘‘ they are of age” they can 
answer for themselves, 

The perusal of this Treatise, to 
every inquirer after scriptural 
truth, will amply repay the labour. 
It is hoped that a sufficient degree 
of attention to its valuable con. 
tents will be excited, to give pub- 
licity and currency to a transla- 
tion, which no doubt in that case 


would soon be attempted. 
W. S. 





Art. II. Thoughts on the Utility 
and Expediency of the Plans 
proposed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. By 
Edward Maltby, D. D. Pre- 
bendary of Leighton Buzzard, 
m the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, §c. London: printed 
for Cadell and Davies, 1812. 
8vo. pp. 68. 


outto be nothing else than one of ART. III. Observations, designed 


these, As to the systems of modal 
Trinitarianism and Sabellianism, 


as @ Reply to the Thoughts of 
Dr. Maltby, on the Dangers of 
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trculating the whole ef the 
Scriptures among the Lower 
Orders. By J. W. Cunning. 
ham, A. M. Vicar of Harrow 


on the Hill, and late Fellow of 


St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: printed for Hatchard 
and Co, 1812. 8vo. pp. 67. 


Future ecclesiastical historians 
will record the memorable fact, 
that, among the Protestants of 
these United Kingdoms, the great 
body of the clergy of the church 
of England, and they alone, have 
discountenanced, not to say ac- 
tively opposed, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and also 
the instruction of the offspring of 
the poor in the Scriptures, with- 
out note or comment. Ata mo. 
ment when we were painfully im- 
pressed by this consideration, we 
met with the following sentence in 
ene of the most respectable of our 
daily prints:* 

“Dr. Duigenan called upon 
the Louse [of Commons] to look 
to the conduct of the heads of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, 
Doctors Troy, Hussey, Coppin- 
ger and Milner, who, when a 
proposition was made for the erec- 
tion of schools for the education 
of the children of the poor, ep- 
posed all plans which went to ad. 
mit persons of all sects to the 
advantages of these establish. 
ments,”” 

Whether this part of the learned 
civilian’s speech be correctly re- 
ported, we have not the means of 
ascertaining; nor isit our province 
to judge of the pertinency with 
which 4e insists on the opposition 
of the Irish Catholic priesthood to 
union and comprehension in some 
of the most important of all human 





ie Globe, April 24, 1812. 


undertakings. We quote the pas. 
sage as we find it, and are per. 
suaded that it has a very striking 
and useful application to the state 
of things on this side of the chane 
nel, whatever be the situation of 
them on the other. 

Of the Lancasterian schools 
indeed Dr. Maltby is the avowed 
and enlightened friend: and 
though we cannot subscribe to his 
thoughts on the utility and expe. 
diency of the plans proposed by 
the British and Foreign Bible So. 
ciety, yet we give him the fullest 
credit for the purity of his views, 
and listen with the most respectful 
attention to his reasonings. He 
is a scholar and a writer of no 
ordinary merit. In point of ine 
formation, ofstyle, and of unaf. 
fected candour, he rises far sue 
perior we say, not merely to Mr. 
Cunningham (for were this the 
extent of his ascendancy his ho- 
nour would be trifling), but to mos¢ 
of the controversialists and theo. 
logians of the day. If his argu. 
ments have not convinced us, we 
have been edified, however, by 
his good sense and moderation ; 
and we are not ashamed of ac- 
knowledging that from such a man 
we differ with reluctance. 

His objections to the societ 
are singular: he thinks it no self. 
evident axiom that the whole of 
the Bible is necessary, or could be 
intended, for the use of all 
classes of mankind; and he 
tells us that it cannot be un. 
derstood without a comment, 
and that the end of the insti- 
tution would be better answere 
ed by the circulation of a selec 
tion from the Scriptures, Now, 
to these statements, and to the 
reasoning employed in illustration 
ofthem, it seems a proper, and 
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might be asufficient, reply that, 
according to the concession of Dr. 
Maltby himself, the whole of the 
contents of the sacred volume are 
“important to the evidence and 
the explanation of our religion;”’ 
and, further, that the church of 
England preseribes the reading of 
them a/l, successively, tn public 
worship, that whoever sees o1 
hears the comment ought, in jus- 
tice, to be in possession of th: 
text, that there would be extreme 
difficulty in forming a selection 
for common use and general cir. 
culation, and that the society in 
question actually provides Testa- 
ments as well as Bibles, 

It becomes us, however, to be 
more minute in our notice of his 
pamphlet. 


1,2. ** Surely,” says Dr. Maltby, 
speaking of the Bible Society, “ if the pro- 
mises held out by the promoters of this 
plan, or the views entertained by its 
zealous advocates, had a reasonable ex- 
pectation of being accomplished, every 
true Christian must, of necessity, con- 
cur init. But it will not, I trust, be 
thought to derogate from the sincerity 
of the zeal of such a Christian, if he 
pauses to consider in what degree it be 
probable that such hopes and such 
wiews can be realized. If, upon reflec- 
tion, he is satisfied that there are far 
more difficulties in the way of an useful 
and complete fulfilment of the expecta 
tions, cherished by such a society, than 
arc apparent at first glance, not only 
s he justified in withholding his con- 
currence, but it is an act of duty, also, 
publicly to state his reasons for refusing 
to concur in it.” 


Upon these sentences we will 
only observe, that the difficulties 
may indeed be more and greater 
‘than are apparent at first 
glance,” while, nevertheless, they 
may not be such, either in number 
or magnitude, as te preponderate 
against the proposed and obvious 
advantages of the undertaking. 
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4. “He is very far from contending 
that there are no cases in which it would 
be desuable to bestow Bible, or in 
which it would be highly meritorious 
to bestow it. But, after much inquiry 
as weil as observation, he entertains 
great doubt asto the number of such 
cases; and, consequently, is of opinion 
that every purpose, substantially use 
ful, might have been effected with fa: 
less labour and far less expense, and 
without increas ny a spirit of religtous 
faction, towards which even a distant 
approach should be most carefully 
avoided.” 

The inquiries and observation 
of other persons, we answer, have 
shewn that there is a larger multi- 
tude ** of such cases,” much larg. 
er, it must with regret and shame 
be owned, than was cumionly 
imagined. As to the Bible So- 
ciety being accompanied by an 
increase of the ** spirit of religious 
faction,” the friends of this insti- 
tution, be it remembered, are 
most desirous of general union: 
and its object, laws and mea. 
sures are eminently catholic and 
comprehensive; so that, if, after 
all, itis, unhappily, the occasion 
of ** increasing a spirit of religious 
faction,” the source of the evil 
will be found elsewhere. 

7. “J may ask——to what end either 
a poor man in our own country, or a 
convert from other religions, shall be 
told to read the peculiarities of the Mo- 
saic law, contained in the latter part of 
Exodus, and the whole of Leviticus ? 
To what purpose they shall read by far 
the greater part of Numbers and Deu- 
teronomy ?” 

We will here remind Dr. Malt. 
by of his own words: these books 
are ‘fimportant to the evidence 
and the explanation”? of the Jews 
ish religion, In the directions 
whichsome of them contain In re- 
spect of ceremonies, the poor man 
may discern a sign of reafity? in 
tle exquisitely humane precepts 
of the moral code of Moses, he 
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will see a confutation of many a 
misrepresentation made by unbe- 
lievers; and in Deuteronumy, he 
will behold a strong attestation to 
the narrative in Exodus and Num. 
hers. 

13, Of Dr. Maltby’s catalogue 
of those books of the Old and New 
Testament in which ‘all parties 
will allow thatevery trath or doc. 
trine essential to the belief or con. 
duct of a Christian is contained,” 
we must say that it excludes some 
to which multitudes besides our- 
selves ascribe no small importance. 
To mention a single instance, if 
we do not circulate the former of 
Paui’s Jetters to the Corinthians, 
we, so far, deny the poor inan 
the benefit of reading two of the 
finest and most impressive chapters 
in the Bible—we mean the thir- 
teenth and the fifteenth of that 
epistle. Perhaps indeed not even 
the smallest number of Christians 
would quite agree in framing a 
selection ef the Scriptures jor 
common use and dissemination : 
and this difficulty, or rather im. 
practicability, of consent is, in 
our judgment, a satisfactory rea- 
son for the distribution of the 
whole, 

17. ** Nor can it be a matter of con- 
cern to them [the unlearned}, whether 
circumcision was, or was not, necessary 
to the Gentile converts, nor what is the 
precise meaning of the various allusions 
to the approaching destruction of Jeru- 


salem, which are so frequently to be 
met with in the apestolical wrirings.” 


Yes! Being themselves of Gen- 
tile extraction, they are deeply 
interested in knowing whether 
they be released or not from the 
obligation of practising a burden. 
some and most painful rite: they 
are interested too, in understand. 
ing whatever can throw light on 
**the evidence,” or contribute to 


the ‘explanation’ of their reli- 
gion. 

24. ‘It is proposed to put such a 
person [confessedly illiterate! in posses- 
sion of this book [the Bible}, without 
any intimation of its difficulty, without 


any caution as to the danger of misin. 
terpretation, &c.”” 


Yet the evil, ifevilit be, is in- 
separable, we conceive, from the 


Just exercise of the privileges and 


principles of Protestants, when 
acting tn mutual concert: and 
even, on Dr. Maltby’s own shew. 
ing, there can be no danger when 
the clergy and other ministers of 
religion are attentive to their 
duty. 

25,26. We share in our au. 
thor’s wishes for a new translation 
of the Scriptures: in the mean 
time, however, we must do what 
we can, though it be not all of 
which we are desirous. Much 
might also be expected from a 
revision of the articles of the Eng. 
lish church. Dut who that dis-e 
cerns the signs of the times, can 
indulge the hope of its being 
made? Who does not perceive 
that the season for it has long since 
passed away? 

31, 32 “ Let it berecollected, it was 
considered a great privilege at the time 
of the Reformation, that one Bible in 
the vulgar tongue, should be placed in 
each parish church,” 

True: but the art of reading is 
not, in the present day, the ex. 
clusive. property of very few per- 
sons: and the Bible Society is in 
fact co-operating with the Lancas. 
terian and other schools, and 
fairly availing itself of their suce 
cesstul efforts. 

34. “Certainly, however, it does 
seem a most remarkable circumstance, 
thaty--when war is carried on to an uB- 
precedented extent, and with a spirit so 
peculiarly harsh and unrelenting; at 
such a crisis a pure philanthropic feehng 
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bursts out for the purpose of sending 
Bibles to the Continent.” 

And most unfeignedly do we 
deplore the apparent inconsistency. 
Nevertheless, be our national acts 
what they may, we are thankful 
and rejoice that wndividuals and 
voluntary societies cherish better 
feelings, and propose to themselves 
higher aims. 

37, 38. Dr. Maltby glances at 
the flames which laid a great part 
of Copenhagen in ashes, and evi- 
dently refers to a right honour. 
able patron of the Bible Society, 
who was the main instrument of 
kindling them. In this case the 
inconsistency of the noble lord is, 
doubtless, to be lamented. But 
can the charge be fairly extended 
to a religious institution of which 
he happens to be one of the Vice- 
Presidents? If the fact supply a 
plausible objection against any 
one of our religious and charitable 
societies, it must be against the 
Society for furnishing Bibles to 
our Sailors and our Soldiers. 

39, &c. The remarks of Dr. 
Maltby on the subject of foreign 
missions, are, in general, admir- 
ably deserving of attention: and 
he professes himself unable to dis- 
cover grounds of policy or libe- 
rality, for the invariable exclusion 
of every dissenter from the society 
in Bartlett’s Buildings. 47, 48. 

49, 50. This writer is visibly 
alarmed lest those who style them. 
selves professors and teachers of 
evangelical religion, gain an in- 
creased ascendancy by means of 
the success of the Bible Society. 
Such he thinks is the motive of 
some of them, in giving it their 
zealous patronage. But, admit- 
ting his suspicion to be well found. 
ed (and we make the admission 
enly for the sake of the argument), 
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the union of a// the clergy in the 
measures of this society, would 
effectually prevent it from being 
converted to the party purposes 
of any ene denomination, whether 
of churchmen or of dissenters 
or of both. 

We now take our leave of Dr. 
Maltby, with the view of bestow. 
ing some of our time and thoughts 
on his theological opponent. 

Mr. Cunningham possesses, un- 
doubtedly, good intentions, and 
isaman of lively and ready tae 
lents. But his manner of writing 
is declamatory and diffuse, his 
reasoning, frequently destitute of 
precision; nor, like the gentle. 
man on whom he animadverts, is 
he a proficient in biblical studies. 
He is not the successful advocate 
of an excellent cause; and in his 
defence of it we look in vain for 
the catholicism which a regard 
to the constitution and pretensions 
of the Bible Society ought to have 
produced. Mr. C. occasionally 
indulges himself in harsh and 
bitter insinuations against those 
who have the misfortune to differ 
from him in their interpretation 
of the Scriptures and of the arti- 
cles of the established church : he 
seems to be one (the sect, alas! is 
much too numerous) who will 
‘quarrel with a man that hath a 
hair more or a hair less on bis 
beard than he has;’* and we are 
apprehensive that such a champion 
of the society is ill calculated to 
remove the fears and suspicions 
expressed by Dr. Maltby. 

3. He asks, ‘‘ whether Scrip- 
ture supplies a single passage 
which makes civilization a pres 
requisite of piety?’ The answer 
to which question depends on his 

nn 


* Shakespear. 
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definition of the terms piety and mindor dispensations of a Being who 
civilization. But Mr. C, shall tirround: them on allsides, and touches 
eer .. them on ever t; that parts o 
teply to his own inquiryt “it Scripeure, then, are ‘unintelligible, te 
was,’’ says he, (20) ‘fin the Au. no ground for their exclusion from the 
gustan age that the sun of Chris. houses of the poor. Religion never 
tianity arose upon the nations,” Proclaimed itself to be free from mys 


Scripture then furnishes us with ene pr tp ag oH bet me 


the best authorities for regarding 
civilization as a pre-requisite of 
piety: and it were a libel on the 
gospel to suppose that it c&n be 
effectually preached to men who 
are in a state of absolute barba- 
rism, and strangers to the culti- 


vation of the mind and to thearts ©" incomp rehensible, but in what 
and decencies of social life. degree the writings which are the 
9, 10, 11. We believe, on the records of Revelation, can be in. 


telligible to the poor? Inthe nature 
and in the providential dispensa- 
tions of the Supreme Being, there 
is, no doubt, much which cannot 


Of these propositions the two 
last are false, and the others be. 
side the purpose. The point here 
at issue between Dr. Maltby and 
Mr. Cunningham, is not whether 
religion itself be comprehensible 


principles which we have already 
laid down, that the sacred volume 
is designed and calculated for 


general use. But truth and jus. 


tice require us to add that some >¢ searched out. Revelation, 
of Mr. C.’s arguments to this ef- however, so far as it is revelation, 


‘ a) 66 cannot be obscure: as well might 
Sodipiaies” tate tees ng it be asserted that light is dark~ 
livered with great solemnity to doee — Serene, ow wie 
man ;” a position which, speak. 0°8 T tby Ceny that te 
ing correctly, should be restricted Christian revelation may be under. 
is Jedhah ‘taw. Again, he stood even by the unlearned read 
uotes the words of our Sa- °'S of the sacred volume: alle 
Vaetie “search the Scriptures,” which he maiotains, is, that the 
he end Gece of Peay # al} ‘design of the Gospel may be taught 
Sciboturs ta even.” Gt ‘though them without the necessity of put. 
both these texts are manifestly 1i.. 18 the whole of that volume into 
mited to the writings of the former °V¢TY MA0's hands. 
17. Mr. C. gives tha following 


ate 9 = is no evidence what. 4¢scription of Christianity: 


ever to shew that the closing in. “Its night falls, and its sun rises, 
junction in the book of the Reve- alike upon the whole mass of society. 


lation, was intendéd to apply to In what school then has this 
the whole of the Bible. The gentleman been learning Christ, 
best of causes will be injured, in who says of himself, “*T am the 
the eyes of a certain class of men, light of the world ”” That there 
when weak reasoning is employed @re mysteries in natural religion we 
in its vindication. know: in Christianity there are 
none. The scriptural meaning of 


asa 0h. * } nn ghar) noe wie the word mystery our author toe. 
the examination of a blade of grass, to tally overlooks. 


hope that they shall comprehend the 30, Although Christianity never 
VoL. Vil. 4Y 
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— tes a gigantic, —— and oa 
i1cai pr ess as when it moun 
the theene of the empire, « is to be re- 
mem}: red that its corruptions kept pace 
with its aggrandizement. Its period of 

test deterioration commenced when 
at exchanged for the imperial sceptre its 
crown of thorns.” 

This is a memorable concession 
on the part of a minister of a na- 
tional hierarchy: we can refer to 
some similar acknowledgments 
by writers of the same establish. 
ment, who are of yet higher cha- 
racter and rank®, 

$1. The author notices ‘‘the 
decay of Socinianism,’’ within 
the last fifty years. 

Itis much longer since Socini- 
anism had any footing in this 
country: and believing, as we do, 
that its characteristic tenet and 
practice are unscriptural, we re- 
joice in its decay. Let Mr. C. 
be told, nevertheless, that the 
number of worshippers of the One 
God, the Father, through one 
Lord, Jesus Christ, has increased 
and is increasing through the Bri. 
tish Isles; being, indecd, much 
greater at present than in any for- 
mer period of our history. 

Ib, ‘ The resuscitation” of 
what he calls “the fundamental 
doctrines of Christ,” he attributes, 
in a considerable degree, ‘“ to 
plain men, putting plain con. 
structions upon plain passages of 
the Bible.” 

From this language he would, 
however, have refrained had he 
studied Mr. Locke’s inestimable 
Prefaceto bis Paraphrase on Paul’s 
Epistles. Constructions which 
we imagine to be plain, are often 
those which we derive from our 
preconceived and possibly errone. 


—— i 





* Lowth's Visit. Berm. od. Ed. 30, 


11, and Jenyns’s Disquis. 6a, 65. 
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ous opinions, which sway, insene 
sibly, all our future judgments 
and conclusions. 

49,50. Dr. Maltby is arraigned 
for proposing ‘to substitute fer 
the evtire copy of the Scriptures, 
avolume judiciously selected from 
Cappe’s Life of Christ,” or, in 
other words, according to Mr. 
Cunningham’s gloss, ‘* from a 
Life of Christ written by a known 
Socinian””’ Thus, Lardner might 
be styled a known Socinian: and, 
en the same goodly principle, the 
reading of his Credibility, &c. 
might be forbidden. Were our 
author acquainted with Mr. 
Cappe’s theological productions, 
and especially with his Sermons, 
he would think more favourably 
and more justly both of this re. 
puted Socinian and of bis system. 
When prejudice and bigotry ask, 
““Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” the answer of 
truth and candour is, ‘* Come and 
see !?? 

53. Ia Mr. Cunningham’s opi- 
nion, * it is one of the paramount 
advantages of an establishment, 
and especially of pur own, that it 
preserves a record of its first prin- 
ciples, and perpetuates the lessons 
of its early fathers.” *‘ Its early 
fathers,” indeed, he seems to re- 
gard with an almost idolatrous 
veneration. But need we remind 
him that it is still matter of 
doubt, nor least among the learn- 
ed and judicious clergy, what are 
the ** lessons” of the reformers— 
whether they speak the language 
of Arminius or of Calvin? Aru 
cles and creeds therefore are not 
the bulwarks of the real union of 
the church ; there being nearly as 
striking a diversity, nay, OPpoS!- 
tion of sentiment concerning their 
meaning as there Js in our seve- 
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tal interpretations of the scrip- 
tures. 

It highly imports the honour and 
interest of the ecclesiastical esta. 
blishment not to afford any pretext 
for the common people imagining 
it to be the doctrine of its rulers 
that its existence will be endan- 
gered, in proportion as the Bible 
is circulated without the accom- 
pamiment of’ the Prayer-book. 
There was a certain Pope who ac. 
cused Fulgentio of ‘standing too 
much upon scripture,” which is a 
book, subjoined the holy Father, 
that if any man will keep close 
to, he will quite ruin the Catholic 
faith.* But ina Protestant coun- 
sry we cannot stand too muchupon 
scripture, and he who judiciously 
reads the whole of it, is most 
likely to gain a correct knowledge 
of revelations On this ground, 
we shall continue to recommend 
with earnestness the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. We shall 
further recommend it because its 
very existence recognizes the 
grand principle of our separation 
from papal Rome, and is ealcu. 
lated to be a bond of love and 
concord among all who bow to 
the authority of Jesus, as Lord 
and Christ. In this view of the 
institution, we have often repre. 
sented it to ourselves as a struc- 
ture of no small magnitude and 
elevation, jointly erected by Chris- 
tians, in testimony oftheir common 
veneration and gratitude for the 
lively oraclesof heaven. On the 
base of this votive pillar we have 

* Father Paul's Letters, p> 112. Edit. 
Load, 3693. 





imagined that we saw emblems of 
the different bodies of religious 
professors who have contributed 
to raise it, and on its top a tablet 
holding forth ** the words of life,”’ 
and inscribed with the motto, 
Unto God, through Jesus Christ, 
be all the glory! N, 


Art. IV. Prejudice and Misree 
presentation detected and e2t- 
posed; including a Defence of 
Modern Unitarians, and Reae 
sons for not being a Trinitarian. 
In a series of Letters to Mr, J. 
Freeston, occasioned by his 
“ Enquiry, &c.”” By R. Wright. 
12mo. pp. 52. Wisbeach, 
printed : sold by David ‘Eaton, 
London, 1812. 


The reader who recollects Mr. 
Freeston’s notable reasons for not 
being a “‘ Socinian,” (see the pre- 
sent Vol. p. 518—522) may think 
so weak an assailant was unworthy 
of an opponent; but an unan- 
swered publication is soon pro- 
nounced unanswerable, and all 
discussion helps the cause of truth; 
we therefore thank Mr. Wright 
for this new ** work of faith,” and 
cordially recommend it to the 
public. In his answer to Mr. 
Freeston, we see sense opposed to 
folly, manliness to cant, and can- 
dour to bigotry; he has ‘ over- 
come evil with good:;”. and his 
little pamphlet contains general 
statements and arguments which 
will he intelligible and instructive 
when Mr. | Freeston’s illeadvised 
attack upon the Unitarians shall 
be no longer remembered. 
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Rev. Job David. 


Died, Sunday, October 11, 
1812, at Swansea, South Wales, 
the Rev, Jos Davin, in the 66th 
year of his age. He was born at 
Newton Nottage in Glamorgan- 
shire, in the memorable year of 
1746, when the decisive battle of 
Culloden, by putting an end to 
the rebellion in Scotland, pre- 
vented the return of arbitrary 
power and religious perseeution to 
this happy land. His Father was 
a Baptist minister, and had the 
superintendance of a church at 
Pennyfai, in the vicinity of Bridg- 
end. The son being of a serious 
turn, and discovering a love of 
knowledge as he grew up, turned 
his attention towards the Christian 
ministry. Indeed on the Sun. 
day previous to his dissolution, 
the father sent the son to inform 
the church that he could not, 
through extreme illness, be with 
then, bepging him to supply his 
place, by reading and prayer, in 
the best manner he was able. They, 
however, put him into the pulpit, 
wheré he conducted himself to 
their satisfaction. Upon his re- 
turn home and informing his father 
what had Been done, the good 
man repli¢d with heartefelt plea. 
sure,—** The Lord help to 
adorn the pulpit and to be useful 
thére !” Like Jatob: having blessed 
his son, he séon efter expired, on 
the 234 of October, 1786, in the 
59th year of his age; his name 
and ag are, even to the 
present day, highly spoken of, in 
that part of the priaclpality, 1 


The son having been sometime 
before baptized and commenced 
preacher, in the manner already 
stated, he was sent, in 1766, to 
the Baptist Academy at Bristol, 
under the care of Messrs. Hugh 
and Caleb Evans, both of whom 
were then in the zenith of their re. 
putation. Here he remained till 
1771, and afterwards went back 
to Wales, officiating at Pennyfai 
with great acceptance. But Pro- 
vidence opened a wider sphere of 
usefulness for this promising young 
man :—he was invited to Frome, 
in Somersetshire, to succeed the 
worthy Mr. Sedgfield, who was 
laid aside, by growing infirmities, 
from the services of the ministry. 
Here he was ordained, October 7, 
1773, when the charge was deli- 
vered by the venerable Danie! 
Turner, of Abingdon, from 2'Tim. 
4, 5. Make full proof of thy mi- 
mistry, and the sermon io the 
people was preached by his late 
tutor, Dr. Caleb Evans, from 
3 John, i. 11. Beloved, follow 
not that which is evil, but that 
which is good:—he that docth 
good is of God, but he that doeth 
evil hath not seen God. . These 
Discourses were printed, and the 
charge contains this excellent pas~ 
sage ;—** Remember, Sir, it is of 
the utmost consequence that it be 
THE WORD which you preach, 
—the pure unadulterated gospel 
of Cariet, es you fitid it ih Your 
Bisxe, and not the mvéarions of 
men, and the mere nostrums of 
a party !’? This advice is well 
worthy the consideration of all 
young men who are entering upor 





the important duties of the Chris. 
tian ministry. 

Being thus comfortably settled, he 
in 1774, married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Allen, a reputable 
tradesman of that town, by whom 
he had several children, two of 
whom alone remain, who affec- 
tionately cherish his memory. 
' This lady dying in 1794, he, in 
1798, married the amiable and 
truly respectable widow of the 
late Richard Wilson, Esq. who 
still survives, This connection 
contributed, in no small degree, 
to render the declining years of 
this good man comfortable and 
happy. At der desire, the writer 
has drawn up this imperfect tri- 
bute of respect. Indeed all who 
knew the deceased, and especially 
those who knew him most inti- 
mately will revere his memory. 

At Frome Mr. D. continued for 
thirty years, discharging the duties 
of the pastoral office, with exem- 
plary zeal and assiduity. ‘The 
author of this narrative was in 

1787 upon the close of his studies 
at the Bristol Academy sent to 
supply this church, whilst Mr. D. 
was visiting his relations in Wales. 
Staying at Frome for several 
weeks, he witnessed with high 
gtatification the hatmony which 
subsisted between the pastor and 
his flock. . No minister was more 
comfottably settled ;—the people 
wete intelligent and kind, and the 
labours of the Sabbath were 
crowned with success. In 1803, 
however, he thought fit to accept 
an invitation to Taunton, where 
he succeeded Dr. Joshua Toulmin, 
who had removed to Birmingham. 
Five years he continued in this 
respectable situation. But the 
¢ruel disorder of the stone had by 


this time grievously undermined by his Son Jesus Christ, had been 
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his constitution. Sea-bathing was 
recommended by the faculty, as 
the best alleviation of his com. 
plaint. He accordingly, towards 
the close of the year 1809, retired 
with his family, to Swansea, which 
is not very distant from the place 
of his nativity. He received bene. 
fit from bathing, and as his disore 
der incapacitated him from travel. 
ling by land, he indulged himself 
in little aquatic excursions which 
were of service to him, No 
longer back than July last, the 
writer of these lines visited him as 
an old and valued friend, and he 
now recollects with a mournful 
pleasure how he accompanied him 
across the beautiful Bay of Swan. 
sea, wandered along with him 
over the adjacent eminences, to 
cohtemplate the beauties of the 
Bristol Channel, and after having 
cheerfully dined together in the 


open air, returnedy. when the— 


shades of the evening of one of the 
longest and finest summer days 
were closing around,them! He 
had not seen him for éwelve y 

and few persons had undergone 
less alteration. Being of @ large 
and robust make, he bade fair for 
another ¢en years added to his life. 
But, alas! the period was hastening 
when palliatives would be of no fur. 
ther avail; in less three months 
after, a severe illness seized him, 
brought on by his original com- 
plaint, and he at length expired, 
without a struggle or a groan! 
Though he suffered much, 
no murmur escaped his lips. He 
ex pressed the devoutest resignation. 
With a composed mind and a 
humble spirit he met the awfut 
realities of the eternal world, The 
free unpurchased love of Gop in 
the redemption of the human race, 
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the uniform and constant theme of 
his ministry, and this love alone 
was the basis of his good hope 
through grace, with respect to a 
blessed immortality ! 

On the following ‘Thursday he 
was interred at Pennyfai in a 
vault belonging to the family, 
when a large concourse of mourne 
ing relatives and friends attended 
on the occasion. Sixty couple 
on horseback were present from 
the adjoining counties of the prin. 
cipality. The Rev. Thomas Jen. 
kins, of Swansea, and the Rev, 
John Edwards, minister of the 
place, addressed the people in the 
ancient British language, whilst 
the Rev, Evan Lloyd, of Wick, 
delivered an affecting oration at 
the interment of the body in the 
adjacent cemetery :— 

O! when shall spring visit the moulder- 
ing urn? 

Q! when shall it dawn on the night of 
the grave? 

At Swansea, on the succeeding 
Sabbath, ¢wo funeral sermons were 
preached, the one in Welsh by 
the Rev. T. Jenkins, with whom 
the deceased was in communion, 
and for whom he frequently offi- 
ciated,—the other, by the Rev. 
Richard Evans, in English, at the 
Presbyterian meeting-house. In- 
deed these gentlemen (as well as 
the Rev. Mr. Howell, the Presby- 
terian minister, then absent on a 
journey) were intimately acquaint- 
ed with the deceased, knew his 
worth, and lament the loss which 
has been sustained throughout the 
circle in which he moved, To his 
poorer Welsh brethren, his coun- 
sel was freely given, whilst his 
" purse was open, and his house be- 
came the abode of hospitality. — 

Some few publications proceed. 
ed from Mr. D’s, pen which did 
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him credit and excited, at the 
time. considerableattention. These 
were, 1, A Letter on the use of 
Scriptural Doxologies, addressed 
to the ministers of the Western 
Association of Particular Bap- 
tists, and which occasioned a 
controversy between him and the 
late Dr. Caleb Evans, who had 
ordained him. It is a curious 
trait of the present state of the re- 
ligious world, that a close adhe- 
rence to scréptural doxolugies, 
should subject a minister, however 
otherwise intelligent and pious, to 
the suspicion of heresy. 2, A 
Sermon, preached before the Uni- 
tarian Society in the West of 
England, in which were stated his 
own views of the Christian reli. 
gion, with freedom and liberality. 
And yet, this avowal exposed him 
to abuse, and even attempts were 
made, by some bigots, to destroy 
his comfort and usefulness. So 
unhappily estranged are the minds 
of certain persons, from the mild, 
candid and tolerant spirit of Chris. 
tianity. 3, An Assembly Letter, 
on the Evidences of Christianity, 
drawn up at the desire of the 
General Baptists, when met at 
their Annual General Assembly, 
in Worship Street, a practice which 
has been observed by them for up- 
wards of acentury. The subject 
was thought to be particularly 
useful to the rising generation, 
and at a period when a certain 
character, of political notoriety, 
was endeavouring to turn the sa- 
cred writings into contempt. The 
task assigned Mr. D. was executed 
with neatness and a comprehen- 
sive brevity. 4, A Reply to Dr. 
Priestley, on the subject of Infant 
Baptism, in which he has ably 
shewn that positive institutions 
are founded solely upon the will ef 
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the Christian lawgiver, and that a 
knowledge of this will, respeeting 
both the mode and subject of 
baptism, must be souglit for alone 
in the New Testament. The im. 
mersion of adults ou the confes- 
sion of their faith in the Messiah. 
ship of Christ, was the incontes. 
tible practice of the original propa- 
gators of Christianity. 5, A Let. 
ter to Dr. Thomas Coke, of the 
Wesleyan connection, on his ex. 
treme narrowness and bigotry. 
This merited castigation was in. 
flicted with a judicious severity. 
To anathematize others for mere 
opinions, conscientiously and can- 
didly maintained, has been on the 
one hand, the besetting sin, and 
on the other hand the bane and 
disgrace of the Christian world ! 
These were his principal pieces, 
nor will it be denied that they 
discover a degree of good sense 
and a liberality of disposition, 
honourable to the Christian mi- 
nister. Whatsoever may be thought 
of the system he had advocated, it 
is impossible not to admire his in- 
culeation of the use of reason, in 
matters of religion; his condem- 
nation of human creeds, when set 
up, like the cruel bed of Procrus- 
tes, as a Standard for others; and, 
especially his powerful appeal to 
the Scriptures, as the only rule of 
faith, the alone regulator of prac- 
tice. Apprised of the corrupt 


channel of the Romish Church,’ 


through which the Christian reli- 
gion has come down to these latter 
times, he was led to examine with 
freedom whatever was proposed 
to his attention. Implicit faith was 
his abhorrence. As a Protestant, 
and particularly a Protestant Dis- 
senter, he acted with the utmost 
consistency. According to the 


Apostolic injunction, H£ ¢ried all 
things, but he held fast that which 
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was good. In this inquisitive age, 
happy is the man who guarding 
against the revierics of enthusiasm 
and the follies of superstition, shews 
himself, at the same time, desirous 
of preserving his mind from the 
pestiferous dominion of scepticism 
and of infidelity. 

Though Mr. D. was, in the 
strictest sense of the word, an Uni. 
¢arian, yet he entertained an 
aversion to the doctrines of ne. 
cessity and of universal restora. 
tion, The doctrine of necessity 
was, in his opinion, inimical to 
the important distinctions of vir. 
tue and of vice, by annihilating 
moral agency. But it should be 
remembered, that it has been de 
fended, by men of the first talents 
and character in the religious 
world! With respect to univer- 
sal restoration, his chief objection 
was, that there is not sufficient 
evidence for its truth, in the New 
Testament. Indeed, he espoused 
the system of the destruction of 
the impenitently wicked. The 
doctrine of Universal restoration, 
however, has been elaborately ad- 
vocated by Divines of the Church 
of England, particularly Bishop 
Newton, who wrote so well on 
the Prophecies, and also, by 
some eminent ministers among the 
Protestant Dissenters. Every good 
man must wish it to be true, and 
the ascertainment of the fact, in a 
future state, must sublimate and 
augment the happiness of heaven. 
Most consolatory to the benevo- 
lent heart, and most honourable 
to the perfections of the Supreme 
Being, are such views of the Di- 
vine Government.* 





* A small volume on the Doctrine 
of Universal Restoration, is expected 
soon to appear from the pen of the 
amiable and learned Drs. John Estlia, 
of Bristol. 
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When Lord Sidmouth’s Bill 
was pending in the House of 
Lords, Mr. D, was chosen to be 
chairman of the Committee at 
Swansea, whose province it was 
to watch its progress and termina. 
tion. In this official situation he 
gave universal satisfaction, Nor 
was there any individual of any 
religious persuasion that partook 
more sincerely of the joy which 
the rejection of the Bill occasion. 
ed throughout the whole kingdom, 
Indeed he was at all times the en- 
lightened and ardent friend of 
civil and religious liberty. He 
was apprized that the sacred cause 
of freedom is interwoven with the 
diffusion, and involves the ulti- 
mate triumphs, of primitive Chrise 
tianity. 

To sum up the private charac- 
ter of the deceased in a few words ; 
of Aim may be said what was 
applied to a plain and honest di- 
vine of the last century: “The 
benefactor, the master, the friend, 
the husband, and above all the 
Christian, was displayed in the 
discharge of those social duties 
which, with the mixture of human 
frailty, adorn and endear our na- 
ture, His piety was always cheer. 
ful, nor was his temper discom. 
posed by those common infirmities 
which are often attendant on old 
age and a state of retirement.” 

E. 
Islington, Nov, 21, 1812. 





M. Le Courbde. 


On the 20th October, was bu- 
ried at Leek, M. Lz Counss, a 
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French naval officer, who was om 
parole at that place. About ten 
days previous to his decease, he 
was out beyond the hour when 
prisoners ought to return to their 
lodgings, and on this account the 
boys collected about, and pelted 
him with stones. His behaviour 
on this occasion made one of his 
brother officers observe, ** that he 
was soft—that he would faint at 
the sight of his own blood.” Le 
Courbe gave him the lie; the 
other struck him, and the conse. 
quence was a challenge. Each 
party had his second ; but as they 
could only procure one pistol, 
they cast lots who should have the 
first fire! It fell on Le Courbe. 
Ten yards was the distance mea- 
sured out by the seconds. Le 
Courbe fired, and his ball went 
through both the thighs of his an- 
tagonist, who fell on the ground, 
declaring that as Le Courbe had 
now got satisfaction, he should 
not take hischance. The seconds 
however, insisted on his firing, 
and, helping him up, and support. 
ing him, he, in this shocking si- 
tuation (the blood streaming from 
his wounds) took his fire, and 
his ball went through Le Courbe’s 
neck. Le Courbe died on the 
17th of October, and on the 20th 
a Coroner's inquest was held on the 
body, and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, the jury brought in their 
verdict—‘* Died by the visitation 
of God !"=—The officer who was 
wounded in the thighs is recovers 
ing. 

The Examiner, Nov, 8, 1812. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFA IRS; 
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The Christian’s Survey 


of the Political World. 





As the time approaches for the dis- 
eussion of the Catholic question, the 
efforts of the contending parties in- 
crease; and as it is evident that the 
cause of liberality has gained groand 
by the last vote of the House of Com- 
mons, it becomes necessary for the 
friends of religious intolerauce to ex- 
ert themselves. The two places in 
England on which they mostly depend 
for support, are the universities ; aud 
of them, Oxford is that on which the 
greatest reliance can be placed. The 
real weight that belongs to these two 
places is not generally known; but it 
is far more considerable than several 
of the public papers allow it to be, 
though they have lost much of their 
antient influence, and are far from 
being guides of publie opinion, 

The grownds of their influence are 
to be sought for in the connection 
that subsists between the members of 
the two houses of the legislature, aud 
those of the senates of the two uhiver- 
dities. Of the House of Commons se- 
véral are fellows of colleges, many 
have their names on the college 
boards and continie members of che 
senate, thus keeping up a_ coristant 
connection with the university; and 
of the remainder a great majority pro- 
bably have been educated at the uni- 
versitiés. Hence, in any question in 
which the universities are concerned, 
or think themselves concerned, they 
cain make greater and stronger appli- 
cctions to the mentibers of each house 
than aty other biédy of mien in the 
kingdom; and if they have public 
vpinion dn their sidé, their influence 
would be such, that, confected with 
the episcopal bench, a8 most assuredly 
it would be, a minister, however piow- 
erful, would not willingly encounter it. 
On this —— ft ! ites « as- 
surtie a higher degree of importatice ; 
and indved from them may be formed 
a’ better opinion of the progress of reli- 
gidiis freedom of intolerance, tian 
frdtay the resdlutiois of any county, 
city, of borough. 

VOL. VII. 427 


There is a material difference be- 
tween the two universities. At Oxford 
prevails an absurdity, if we ought not 
to stigmatize it with the term of abo- 
minable wickedness, that of insisting 
npon every young man's subscribing, 
previous to his admission, to that far- 
rago of nonsense, called the thirty-nine 
articles. Thus, before he is capable 
of forming a judgment on_ points 
which have exercised the talents of 
the profoundest thinkers, he is obliged 
to declare his belief of them. At 
Cambridge such a subscription is not 
required, nor is any religious test laid 
down, anless the student takes a de- 
gree, when he is obliged to subscribe 
previously to the taking of his first de- 
gree, that he is, bona » @ member 
of the church of England; and if he 
proceeds to the higher degrees, his ac- 
cess to them is through a subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles. At Oxford, 
therefore, none but members of the 
established sect can be members of 
any college. Cambridge is open 
to all sects; and the sons of dis- 
senters of wealth frequently go thither, 
to the no small advantage of the es. 
tablished sect; as very few frequent 
the meeting-house, after they bave gone 
through the discipline of the univer- 
sity. 

Pied this view of the subject, it 
will be seen that the catholic question 
comes before judges, on the minds of 
the majority of whom very strong im- 
pressions have been made in favour of 
the established sect ; for if the ques. 
tion of intoleraiice is carried in the 
two universities, we may be sure that 
their decisions, united with the influ- 
ence of early habits and associations, 
will make a deep impression on those 
who have been educated in these se. 
minaries. It i# of importance, how- 
ever, to a cause, that the opinion of 
the universities should be 80 decisive, 
that full weight may be given to their 
influence; ot ise a discussion May 
arise which will be unfavourable to 
their wishes. This, we are happy to 
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of Ovteed am wes carrie | Dw & very 
eousmicrabie maporty Fichty votes 
against, and owe beadred and seventy 
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solatee; for itis a great thimg tha 
there shocld be fougd re (Wy ford cig hry 
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members of coerecation tu adve« «te 
the cause of re! guras ItCeclow 1 hes 
Gumbder, iw every suceeedires triel. is 


likely to merease .At Cam vidgre, tbe 
opporents of the Cathbobles were oof 
ss sucess wl, theayh they carrwd 
their man’s w wh a cuesiderable m Apu 

ty. Ou taking the votes im the s 
Bate-bouse, there were, for the pet 

ten, one bundred and four. ageinst 
a, seventy-cight. If, t 


wrefore. we 


take this vote as a tolerable test of 


the opiaion of the whole body, three. 
seweuths of the university of Cam. 
bridge ere for, amid four-serercths a- 
gainst the extersionof relagwas liberty 
but we are inclined te believe that if the 
w hole body were polled, the preportion 
would be mere m faverr of religious 
hberty, and that the balauce would at 
least incline ip its favour. le Oxford 
only twenty-‘our seventy-Gtths of the 
body, are ia this mavuer to be est 
mated fi c nally tv rei zi us frre m 
and if the whole body were polled, 
vne third o ly ef it would at the ut 
most be in its favour So great is the 
difference between the two universi- 
thes, 

But thorgh the question has heen 
thus carried in favour of the establish. 
ed sect, it does by ne means feel Satis. 
Ged iu the decision It ts an alarm. 
ing prospect, that so many sbould 
stand forward as advocates for religi- 
ous freedom, and thoegh the point 
will not be carried im the present ses- 
Sioms, yet, as mu the discussion on the 
slave trade, it is gaining greund, and 
we should cot be surprised if, befure 
the dissolution of the present parla 
ment, the question should be carried 
mits faveur. The friends of :eligious 
liberty mest not be ciscou aged. 
Brery discussion adds to its num} ers, 
and as, the established sect is dimin. 
bing every Cay im its wAuence, we 
entertam hopes that the two univer- 
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what thew ought to be, universities of 
the : nh m. uel seumaries of » “et, 
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3 oropertion te the etber sects it 
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profess perticular teeets, to become 
members of the ComVucation or sevate, 
much less te euter tute what tus called 
holy oders, to wdtaiu AW Ulgely vx 
eme'ue et in the universities 

The Catholic question engaces more 
atteoticn, then t 
parliament; which, however, has deen 
forced uf the public by the opinions 
advanced by candidates for sexs m 
arliament. It ss sipgular that repre 
sentatives of laree cities and counties 
have distinguished themselves as hos 
mle to the measure: and if any have 
agreed that some reform is necessary, 
they are particularly wary agaist any 
species of reform that ever has deen 
r can be proposed. Mr. Thorntor, 
the member for Southwark, bas me! 
tust amd deserved chastisement from 
Sor F. Burdett, for the flippancy with 
which he treated the question at an 
election dmner: and Mr Fawaces, a 
country gentleman of Yorkshire, who 
was once member for the county, m 
a more claberate letter, confuted the 
notions advanced om this subject by 
Lord Milton It is not likely to be 
well entertained in the present House 
of Commons; and the advocates for 
the measure, as well as its opponents, 
are apt in arguing the point to siate 
as facts what may well be doubted 
Che question indeed lics nm a Darrow 
compass: for though there was a time, 
and that a considerable period from 
the Conquest, when po such bedy as the 
House of Commons existed, yet it can- 
not be doubred that in the formation 
of such a body, it was never intended 
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that representatives shouli Selon: te 
places without an whabitast; ef chat 
& few peovete persoms should @ad a k 
peRt iu Cepwpulatme a Ooremzh The 
present state of the Mouse of Comumeous 
ts at war with Ms wame At wo time 
bas there Dieu @ complete repeeseuta- 
tea vi the peuple; Dat we former fumes 
there was 4 sp r the lower Doxvugds 
whoch now extincuished : cad poe 
were reliuced to such aa adject state 
of de peudeuce or paucity of wew > cy 
as w the case with too maay of the 
preseut boreusgts The ewtl mw now 
gtartag as the sue at neon.day, and 
dbeiug ackuewledged, if & is uot re~ 
medied, the greatest lajury may de 
expected to the state. It is wet poss 
eible, in the mature of thimgs, that 
euch « state can exist, without defeat 
img the very cud for which a House of 
Commenus was tormed ihe :aaovea. 
theus of tume, when net stepped by 
the baud of reasen, lead to destruc 
ten: and when x is the laterest of 
the greater part of the peerage and the 
people at large, that a refum should 
take place, M way excite wonder that 
at can be prevented. But surprise is 
abated, whea we consider how much 
maybe doue by «a few powerful per 
sous leagued together mm ene cuter 
prise; and that the apparent conten. 
tioms ma the House of Commens do vat 
lead to amy change in the present sys 
tem); siuce the contending partics are 
equally desirous, whether tw place ox 
wot, tv obtaiu as much power as they 
can get by the system of a borough. 
mongrring oligarchy Sie Francis 
Burdett lovks the evil full iw the face ; 
and having none of the cads iu view 
of the other parties, cannet expect 
wary to cooperate with bum ta a de- 
sigu which is exclusively for the pub 
he gued, and without the prospect of 
a job te any individual. 

The clections in Ireland have been 
much contested, and with less bitter. 
uess between Papists and Protestants 
than has ever been known. Upon the 
whole, the ministry have been gainers, 
though it ts expected pot to a consi 
derable degree, and there is sufficient 
to make & respectable opposition, in 
which Mr. Canning may probably be 
reckoned for a little time, that is, till 
he becomes the minister. Amidst their 
contests we could wish one sabject to 
engage their attention , that is, the 
security of the people walking the 
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saxrvetss iu Louden, fr the streets 
bave beew Nisted Oy such gangs as 
maar it vipa dberal w dx thee we hare * 
police, and are to be esteemed a ¢i- 
viliced mation. The ok! law of Aled 
weelkl soom pul @ stun tv such prac+ 
tees, of we may dcheve the reformation 
be made im a veev short time te the 
state of the coeutry. If the members 
of the berds and Commons houses weat 
more ow fot ta the metropolis, and 
a tew of them expericaced the bust- 
begs te whock others have deen sad. 
jected, the cnerders weald be reame- 
Was! 

Before this reaches vur readera, the 
varvament will Rave deca opened dy @ 
specced, it is sald, to be delivered Dy the 
Priuce Regent huwself, Det the auspices 
otic openue ace doubtful Owe of the 
first thiags drought befiwe the houses 
would maturaliv be thee thanks te the 
victwrtoms aruy at Salamanca, Dut 
subsegucut creats have very muck des 
pressed the expectations which it was 
cateulated te excite. Spam vas roused 
by that battle, and the Freach were 
every where ta confasion. Madrid fell 
imate the power of the Cortes, and ite 
authority was exereised ta @ meaner, 
which, trem want of sutticeatly ae- 
thorised details, we are wot able te de. 
scribe, The defeated army of Mar. 
moat had @ed with great precipitation 
mate the worth The guerilas were 
every where in action, and the papers 
were Riled with theic triumphant ex. 
ploits. But the triumph did not last 
loug ; the jests made on the intrusive 
king, as he was called by the authe- 
rities at Madrid, were to be soon re. 
torted ow these who indulged in thea, 
and a new scene was displayed which 
threatens a loag continuance of the 
war iv the peaiusula, | : 

iu pursuing the remains of Mar. 
mont’s army, Lord Wellingtoa, whe 
had already lost some time by his 
march to Madrid, was stopped at Bar 
gus. The city be took with great 
ease; but the castle disdained to sur 
render, and a siege took place tn which 
great skill and bravery were displayed 
on both sides. Dreadful ex ons 
from mines made wide breaches ta the 
works of the castle; but the troops 
of the allied armies were constantly ré- 
pulsed from the walls, and the besieg- 
ed even made some successful sallies, 
This delay was very favourable to the 
Freach, who recovered from their pa- 
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nic, collected all their troops together in 
the north, and were strengthened by re- 
inforcements from France. Just at the 
time when the allied army had reason 
to expect the fall of the castle at Bur- 
gos, the beaten army advanced towards 
the place, and the English general 
was compelled to give orders for his 
forces to retreat, The French com- 
maniler of the castle was hailed by his 
countrymen in the most flattering 
terms, and carried in triumph at the 
head of the returned army through the 
streets of Burgos. The allies slowly 
retraced their steps, falling back up. 
on their depots, and expecting to be 
joined by a great body of men, which 
might enable them in their turn to face 
the enemy again, and to drive him in- 
to his former retreat. 

But difficulties present themselves 
from another quarter. In consequence 
vf the march of the northern army, 
the allies found it necessary to evacu- 
ate Madrid, and the French armies of 
the south and east shewed a disposi- 
tion to advance. They took posscs- 
sion again of Madrid and of the ruins 
of the Buen Retiro, which had been 
destroyed by the last possessor; and 
we may easily imagine in what state 
the city must now be, after the short- 
lived government of those, who might 
term two-thirds of the inhabitants re- 
bels. Lord Wellington's situation is 
thus rendered extremely critical; as 
the hazarding of a battle with the nov- 
thern army might incapacitate him 
for meeting those who will now press 
upon him from the east. His way is 
open to Portugal, and there in his 
strong posts around Lisbon, he may 
may again deride aj) the attempts of 
the French, but Spain must be left at 
their mercy. 

Gloomy as is the state of affairs iu 
Spain, the French have great, draw- 
backs on, their exultation; for, their 
emperor has evacuated Myscyw, and 
is on his retreat from the numerous 
hordes of Russians and Cossacks, 
which are attacking him in every di- 
rection, The autocrat is in the high- 
€st spirit; he has issued a pruclama- 
fw, in which he states in decisive 
terms the’ late advantages over the 
French, and treats with supreme con- 
tempt the attack upon his dominions: 
For the, insult offered to him, he, says, 
** policy aud justice alike demand, a 
terrible punishment, The history, of 


this daring must not be told without 
the terrible catastrophe by which it 
was attended.” The subject is then 
exhorted to use every possible means 
for the destruction of the enemy, and 
assured that if with the shattered re 
mains of an army, he should regain 
the frontiers of Poland, “ harrassed, 
exhausted, and defeated, he will be 
for ever rendered incapable of venew- 
ing his presumptuous attempt.” 

A short time will acquaint us with 
the real state of the great conqueror, 
whose situation appears to be critical 
inthe extreme. The king of Naples 
has been defeated in a pitched battle, 
in which he lost thirty-eight pieces of 
cannou and all his baggage; but his 
loss in men did not amount, accard- 
ing to the Russian account, to a uinth 
part of his army. Where Buonaparte 
is does not appear from any account, 
aud various rumours are spread) rela- 
tive to him. His energies will now be 
tried to the utmost; and should he 
make his retreat into Poland, it will 
be an exploit that will distinguish 
him as a general as mucli as his great- 
est victories. We must wait however 
for the French account befure we 
speak too decisively on this subject. 
It is certain that he has been baffled 
in his scheme to march a portion of his 
troops by the shores of the Baltic to 
Petersburgh. ‘They are compelled to 
retire into Lithuania, and this murder. 
ous campaign may be completed with 
more of death aad horrors'than has been 
known in the same short period of time 
in the history of mankind. 

A conspiracy at Paris might have 
added to the difficulties of Buonaparte, 
but the actors in it were seized on the 
instant of its breaking out, and suffered 
the usual penalties for such an attempt. 
He is likely, if he succeeds in main- 
taining his ground in Poland, to have 
the support of one king, from real 
policy, for Denmark is fearful that the 
new alliance between England, Russia 
and Sweden may be fatal to its interests. 
Indeed, if it succeeds, he may dread 
another attack upon his capital! but 
then it will be burned by enemies, not 
by friends, These strange confederacies 
formed and broken by miserable. expe- 
dienis, do,not argue. much goad to any 
party; and, depressed,as. are the. affairs 
of. France in the north, the triumph of 
her enemies is not yet complete. 

Amaerica.docs, not add much to the 
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jormer accounts. The most melan- 
choly part of the history is that the 
war has occasioned the embodying of 
the savages against the United States, 
and thus many grievous wounds will be 
inflicted on suffering humanity. This 
will increase the irritation and ineulcate 
the necessity of destroying the influence 
of Great Britain on the American 
continent. We dread, therefore, a conti- 
nuance of the pernicious war, into which, 
from the passions of foolish men, the 
two nations have been plunged. The 
capture of one American army seems 
to have as the progress of the 
other, which still threatens Upper 
Canada: but the Canadians, invigorated 
by the late success, and prepared in 
every quarter, are likely to make not 
only a vigorous resistance, but repri- 
sals by entering the country of their 
enemies. 

Spanish America affords no prospect 
of union with the mother country. 
Mexico, that is the city, continues to be 
what is called loyal, but the province is 
of a different opinion, aud looks to that 
independence which will be speedily 
obtained. The war continues between 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres; and 
the goverment of the Brasils is quiet. 

In perpetually recurring to this beast- 
ly state of warfare, now ravaging so 
great a portion of the world, we have 
some satisfaction in observing a rising 
spirit, which has too long lost its in- 

mence among those who bear the 
Christian name, and this is the spirit of 
peace, the great characteristic of our 
holy religion, That nations of Chris- 
tians should be ina state of war for 
twenty years, is a proof that some, if 
not all, of them have either never im- 
bibed or have totally lost the spirit of 
Christianity. A petition is to be pre- 
sented to parliament, which indicates 
that there are persons. in this country 
with proper feelings on this subject. 
It was agreed on at Leicester on the 
rsth of November, after several resolu- 
tions, which commence with the opi- 
nions of the meeting, that peace is a 
blessing earnestly to be desired for our 
native country and for the world at 
large: and the petition contains besides 
these arguments which relate to the 
political state of the country, others 
becoming those who know the value of 
Christ and him crucified, through whom 
we are saved from the delusions of 
the world, and particularly from those 





gross ones which lead the followers 
of the beast to delight in war and its 
horrors. 

The petition implores the house to 
reflect ** on the miseries which this 
continued and wide spread war has in- 
flicted on mankind, a consideration 
which cannot but afflict every heart not 
dead to humanity and Christian cha- 
rity.” The petitioners “ deplore the 
dreadful tendency of war to blunt the 
feelings of humanity, and to deprave the 
habits and institutions of social life. 
They regard it as a subject of deep 
concern, that our youth at an age and 
in proportions unknown to forme 
times, are ballotted for military ser 
vices; that our youth of both sexes, 
in numbers which humanity mourns to 
behold, are exposed to the pernicious 
influence of that dissipation and de- 
bauchery, which large military esta- 
blishments never fail to preduce. They 
feel the indelible reproach which a sys- 
tem of perpetual warfare casts on na- 
tions, professing our pure and holy 
faith, and its utter inconsistency with 
the whole spirit of the gospel: that as 
to those to whom life and immortality 
are revealed, they are taught to connect 
this world with that which is to come, 
and hence are filled with serious appre- 
hensions, that while the licentiouns in- 
fluence of war on publick and on pri- 
vate morals has rendered multitudes 
less fit to meet their eternal judge, the 
sword has hurried them to his. awful 
tribunal.’”’ 

We rejoice to hear that these:senti- 
ments.are to be conveyed to. the bar of 
the House of Commons; and we in- 
treat every reader to retire withim him- 
self, and to meditate deeply upon them. 
The state of the world must humiliate 
every nian who has a regard for his 
Christian profession, and it requires 
the utmost guard upon himself that he 
may not be led away by the present ge- 
neral distraction of mind to imbibe 
those sentiments, which are. appro- 
priate to the worshippers of the beast. 
It surely is high time for the real 
Christians. to come forward ; but where 
shall we find those who in the last 
twenty years have not bowed their knee 
to the Baal ofthe times! Repent, O 
ye nations, again we say unta you 
repent, Sheathe your murderous 
swords, and learn to be at peace with 
each other: for God will assuredly de- 
stroy the nations that delight in war. 
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Extracts from the Report of the 
U’nitarian Fund. 1812 

(We have to apologize to the Unita- 
rian Fund for so long delaying to make 
use of the last Report, entrusted to us 
by the committee. Considerable part 
of it, however. has already appeared in 
this volume, in the missionary journals 
of Messrs. Wright, &c.; and there are 
particular reasons why we choose in the 
case of communications to repose on the 
paiience of the conductors and mem: 
bers of this and similar institutions than 
on that of strangers Ep. | 

The society are acquainted with the 
name of Mr. Sawuern, Wesiey, to 
whom thev afforded, some years ago, 
the means of education under the Rev. 
Daniel Jones, (of rowbridge,) and 
whom they have assisted by a yearly 
exh bition in h.s present situation, as 
pastor of the General Baptist Church, 
at Wedmore, Somersetshire. He ap 
prized the Comm ttee in a letter dated 
Nov. 15, 1821, that he had relapsed 
into Trinitarianism : to this letter, the 
Secretary replied before he had sub. 
mitted it to the Committee; they were 
so much satisfied with the reply, that 
they resolved, with the Secretary’s leave, 
that bo:h the letter and the answer 
should be inserted into the Report :— 
there is added Mr. Webley’s rejoinder, 
in justice to that gentleman, who, what- 
ever may be his opinions, cannot be 
too much esteemed for his integrity and 
openness and gratitude. [It is at the 
desire both of the Committee and the 
General Meeting that the correspon- 
dence, not intended, on either side, for 
the public eye, is here given to our rea- 
ders. } 


LeTTer I, 
To the Committee of the Unitarian Fund, 


Blackford, Nov. 15, 1811. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The kind attention and benevolence 
that you have been pleased to manifest 
to me and our church at Wedmore, for 
several years past, has been such that I 
shall never forget, but always speak of 
with the warmest gratitude: and I very 
deeply regret that I cannot make you 
better returns than renewing my sin- 


cerest thanks and prayinz that the 
Lord (who attributes what is done to 
his children as done to himself,) will 
reward you for the same with the 
choicest of his blessings in this life, and 
in that to come with an eternal weight of 
glory. I have, however, the painful 
and unpleasant task before me, of in- 
forming you that | cannot in justice and 
with a good conscience, any longer receive 
your assistance, or stay in connection 
with your Society; because I have 
lately undergone a serious change of 
mind respecting the person of Christ, 
and my views now on that head are the 
reverse of those which you so earnestly 
contend for ;—and you would not, I am 
persuaded, wish me to preach what I 
think to be wrong; and, on the other 
hand, you would not, of course, be wil- 
ling to support me, while J preach doc- 
trines opposite to those which you be- 
lieve to be right. My change of senti- 
ment has, in some measure, been effect- 
ed through some of the doctrines 
which I found in the books which 
you sent me yourselves; viz. those 
where the authors have taken so much 
pains in denying the miraculous con- 
ception of Christ, his pre. existence, and 
atonement for sin, &c. Finding these 
points denied and written against by 
some of the friends of your Fund, I 
resolved to examine the scriptures with 
greater attention, than I had before 
done. I therefore took the New Tes- 
tament in hand with the intention to 
read it as if I bad never seen it before; 
earnestly praying to God to guide me 
with his holy spirit, and at the same 
time solemnly promised him to follow 
wherever he and the sacred penmen 
should lead. The result of which is, 5 
am now firmly persuaded not only of 
the above truths, but that Christ, re- 
specting his divine nature, is co-equal 
and co-eternal with his Father, and that 
his death was designed to be a propitia- 
tory sacrifice for sin. You will not, | 
trust, my dear Sirs, blame me for this 
chage of sentiment: it has arisen 
solely from a conviction of the truths I 
have mentioned, and the operations of 
the divine Spirit. I am perfectly sure 
that 1 have actuated by no lucra- 
tive motive whatever to alter my views, 
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but, on the other hand, by so doing 
shall, for all that I know at present, 
expose myself and family to poverty 
and want, and incur, I expect, the dis- 
pleasure of my greatest friends. I need 
not tell you that my income is small 
already, and, of course, the giving up 
your assisiance will make it much more 
so; and es 1 have not the least prospect 
of deriving any help from any other 
source, or any other place to go to, 
what I shall do I know not, except it 
is this—the relying on the kind provi 
dence of an all-suthcient God. It is, I 
assure you, with much pain of mind 
that I break an union which has so 
affectionately subsisted between us; and 
were our views congenial with each 
other’s, or could I in justice stay in 
connection with you, it would be my 
greatest pleasure to do it. You will 
not, however, conclude from what I 
have said, that I have embraced Calvin- 
ism. Iam still a firm believer in the 
universality of divine love. 

I shall be glad to hear from you at 
any time, especially in answer to the 
present lines. May God of his infinite 
mercy grant that we all may meet in 
his kingdom above, where we shall all 
see as with one eye. Tendering my 
best respects and Christian affection to 
all, particularly to Mr. Aspland, and 
praying for the best of blessings always 
to attend you and your’s, | remain, dear 
Sirs, your much obliged and humble ser- 
vant, 


(SIGNED) SAMUEL WEBLEY. 





Letrer II, 


To the Rev. S. Webley, Wedmore, 
Hackney, Nov. 20, 1811. 


Dear Sir, 

Your letter io the Committee of the 
Unitarian Fund, dated th» 15th instant, 
I have read with very mixed emotions of 
mind; though, I assure you, with no 
angry or unfriendly sentiments towards 
yourself. Before I submit the letter to 
the Committee, I think it right to ad- 
dress a few thoughts to you on the sub- 
ject of your change of r ware which 
I am persuaded you will take in good 
part and consider with serious attention. 

So far, my dear Sir, from blaming 
you for your manly avowal of your dis- 
sent from the principles of the Unitarian 
Fund, I applaud your integrity and cou- 
rage. While our Society is intended tor 
she promotion of what we consider the 





most glorious, but long lost, truths of 
the gospel, we are not so inconsistent as 
to attempt to remove the fetters of re 

puted orthodoxy from men’s minds solely 
to put on our own chains in their stead. 
Our object is in part accomplished, if 
we sct the human mind upon inguiry, 
whether inquiry lead to us or from us ; 
and you, I conceive, will ever thank us, 
even if you retain your new and, as I 
musi think, unscriptural and erroneous 
notions, for having incited you to think 
for yourself and supplied you with the 
means of forming a rational judgment 
upon the gospel. 

We shall regret your departure from 
us, if indeed your conscience shall ulti- 
mately compel you to depart, because 
we entiiely approve of your characier 
and conduct, and, from your evident and 
increasing improvement, entertained 
great hopes of your usefulness in the 
cause of pure religion ; but we shall as- 
suredly never disesteem you for using 
the liberty which we are. so forward to 
claim for ourselves, of free inquiry and 
independent judgment, nor regret the 
aid which we may have furnished to- 
wards your acceptableness and respecta- 
bility as a religious teacher, 

With regard to ourselves, therefore, 
you may set your mind at rest; but 
there are higher obligations » hich you 
are under to Truth, and you are, lam 
»ersuaded, solicitous that you may not 
* negligent of these. As a Christian 
minister, the New Testament is your 
sole authority for your faith; but how 
you reconcile to that sacred volume the 
opinions to which you declare your con- 
version, I am utterly at a loss to conceive, 
I have no expectation that a short letter 
(such only as I hae time to write) will 
produce any great cttect upon gone 
mind ; yet, let me ask of you, where 
in the Christian scriptures you find the 
divine nature of Christ, and, above all, 
his co-equality and co-eterrity with the Fa- 
ther? You surely know that these terms 
are not scriptural, that they are merely 
of human invention, relics of popery; 
and uot only are they not in scipture, 
but (which challenges your solemn in- 
quiry) no where in scrip'ure can ierms 
be found which are equivalent to them, 
or which can signify the ideas which 
they convey. Now when language can- 
not be found in the Bible to express 
opinions, the presumption surely is, 
that the opinions intended by such lan- 
guage are human and not divine. 
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For my part, I cannot open the scrip. 
tures without perceiving the strongest 
assertions of the humanity of Christ and 
the unity of God; and how these pri- 
mary doctrines of revelation can consist 
with those which you have adopted, it 
behoves you seriously to consider: the 
consistency between them, I will venture 
boldly to say, cannot be made out but 
with the help of idle fictions of men, 
which will serve the hypothesis of 
Transbstantiation as weil as that of 
the Trinity. 

With your new sentiments you have, 
I take for granted, adopted new objects 
of worship; and can you feel in the 
worship of * Gods many and Lords 
many” perfect satisfaction in your own 
mind that you obey the requirement of 
the “* man Christ Jesus,” which demands 
the absolate and unequivocal worship of 
the Father, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ? The questions of 
the miraculous conception and pre-exis- 
tence of Christ have, I conjecture, first 
and principally pazzled you; but you 
ought to know, that however these are 
answered no way affects the principles 
of the Unitarian Fund, which are sim- 
ply the Unity, sole Worship and unpur- 
olvased Love of the Universal Father. 

You say you are still a believer in the 
universality of divine love, and yet you 
avow the strange and unscriptural notion 
of Christ's being literally «‘ a propitiatory 
sacrifice for sin,” by which you mean, 
T conclude, that God would not forzive 
sins without a satisfaction, (where then 
is forgiveness?) and that he would not 
have been propitious ur kind but for 
Jesus Christ (what then becomes of his 
eternal love?). The scheme of the 
atonement is utterly at war with the 
gospel declarations of grace being free— 
of mercy being a gift, not a debi—the 
spontaneous bounty of heaven, not the 
result of a contract or bargain. Where, 
my Sir, does Jesus Christ represent 
his death as necessary to enable the Fa- 
ther to pardon his own children? In 
what other light does he ever place it 
than that of a testimony to truth and 
righteousness, an instance of obedience 
to the will of God and a preparation for 
a resurrection, the grand example of the 
merciful design of heaven to raise all 
mortal men to a state of life and immor- 


tality ? 
I grant the word sacrifice is used of the 
death of Christ, as it is of the almsgivings 


of the churches, bat in the one case as 
well as the other is, I am persuaded, 


after a careful examination, merely ficu- 
rative. A vicarious or sulistitutive sacrifice 
the death of Christ could not be without 
being wholly dissimilar to the sacrifices 
of the law, not one of which was of that 
a ; besides that it is in itself 
absurd and impossible, as well as vepug- 
nant to the express declarations of scrip- 
ture, that one beire should morally res 
present another, om that the innocent 
should be punished for the guilty. 

You believe, I presume, that Christ 
was God, and that the real Christ died 
to satisfy divine justice; but let me 
seriously ask, Did God die? If he did, 
welcome Paganism ! and let Wedmore, 
which is memorable in history as thescene 
of the baptism underthe great Alfred of an 
army of Danes, be again signalized by a 
return tothe heathen mythology. Ir he 
did not, then either Christ did not die 
or Christ who died is not God. You may 
distinguish between the natures of Christ, 
but where do you learn from scripture 
that he has more natures than one’? You 
will probably, agreeably to the fashion 
of the times, allot him éwo natures; but 
you might just as well, as far as scripture 
is concerned, ascribe to him two hundred 
or two hundred thousand. This is an 
awkward device to get rid of the clear, 
decisive testimony of the New Testament 
concerning the Son of Man, 

Your new theory amounts to nothing 
at all, if God did not die ; if it were a 
mere man that died,a man is then wholly 
competent to the work of salvation and 
the divinity of Christ is useless, But 
the union of the divine nature with the 
human stamped an infinite value upon 
Christ’s suffering.” There was no Union, 
if the divine nature suffered not when the 
human was torn in pieces. 

Ah! my friend, there is surely in this 
system, which you seem inclined to 
adopt, a forgetfulness, if not a distrost, 
of the Father of all, of Christ as well as 
us. Why should not his appointment 
and approbation of Christ be accounted 
all.sufficient both for the honour of Jésus 
and for the,efficacy of his mission ? It 
is not enough, then, according to apos- 
tolic doctrine, that “* God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, and was always with him 
as he went abent doing good !"—You 
may not, indeed, go all lengths with the 
believers in the divinity hrist ; but 
you cannot, in my view, consistently stop 
short of the horrid nonsense of God Al- 
mighty dying, in order to make God Al- 
mighty good and kind. 
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Believe, me, good sir, I do not state angrily made or harshly enforced ; you 
request to hear from me, and I give 
you, as a christian friend and baother, 


these things thus strongly in urder to 
harrass your mind, but merely to 
warn you of the tendency aad conse- 
quences of your new faith, of which I 
would fain persuade myself you are 
not fully aware. If, indeed, you se 
all these consequences, and can look 
at them aud the scriptures at the same 
time, with an undaunted face, I shall 
admire your courage, whatever I may 
think of your creed. 

You seem to intimate a belief that 
you have been led in your inquiries by 
the Holy Spirit; that you have not 
been guided by anevil spirit Lam fuily 
prepared to admit; but i must demu 
to your statement of divine influences 
when I see you adopting sentiments so 
offensive, (as I cannot but deem them) 
to the cleasly revealed will of God. 
Divine teachings, you know, are claim 
ed by men of almost ail sentiments, 
and claimed most eagerly by the great. 
est fanatics, by the fullowers of Joanna 
Southcott more than by Calvinists, 
and by them more than by you ;—this 
assumption, therefore, gocs no way in 
a controversy ; theonly proper question 
is, what is the doctrine of Jesus? His 
word is spirit ; he teaches me that God is 
One; that he himself is not God but 
man; and that God is a Father, and 
always acts a fatherly part towards all 
his children: and if an angel from 
heaven were, in spite of these divine 
teachings, to preach to me the trinity, 
the deity of Christ, and the incapacity 
or unwillingness of the Almighty to 
pardon sin without full satisfaction, | 
should, as I valued my soul, hold his 
doctrine accursed, 

That the exercises of your mind 
have been very painful I am well per- 
suaded; the operation of putting out 
an eye cannot take place without ex- 
treme anguish ; and will you pardon 
me for saying that I consider you as 
having heeu employed of late in ex- 
tinguishing the light of your mind. 
You, no doubt, think you have been 
on the contrary brought out of dark- 
ness. Be it so let the scriptures then 
determine between us; but as we differ 
about their judgment on the points in 

controversy, let us refer our cause to the 
Jurige of all the earth, who will do right 
endmake truth manifest ; in the mean 
time, not judging one another, nor 
claiming any dotiinion over faith, but 
helping each other's joy. —You will 
not, I trust, consider my remarks as 


my free thoughts. It they are good, 
treasure them up ; if bad, reject them ; 
but at any rate consider them before 
you determine upon their value. 

When you have thought over my 
letter, give me your answer; in which 
i shall be obliged to you to state whe- 
ther the congregation at Wedmore 
have changed with you, or whether 
your new opinions will affect the con- 
nexion between you? If you have de 
clared your Trinitarian principles to 
the church, it would perhaps be can- 
did tu let them hear this letter, 

As to the future, you need not be 
under anxiety; for, besides the protec. 
tion ofa good Providence, which you 
have in common with all the children 
of men, your new creed will make you 
more popular than you could have 
been with your old one, and, if not at 
Wedmore, yet elsewhere, will procure 
you warm triends and zealous patrons. 

My recommendation would scarcely 
be of service to you with Trinitarians, 
but if in any thing I can serve you, f 
shall be happy to testify that notwith- 
standing your desertion of the faith 
which I glory in, I am your well- 
wisher, and Christian friend and bro 
ther, 

(SIGNED) 
ROBERT ASPLAND. 

N.B. L intended to write a short let- 
ter, but have been insensibly drawn 
on to this length by the interest which 
I take in your welfare. Perhaps you 
will frankly tell me by what steps and 
with what progress you have arrived 
at your Trinitarian conclusions. 





Letrer III. 
To the Rev. R. Aspland, Hackney. 
Blackford, Dee. 9, 1811. 
Reverend and dear Sir, 

Your’s, of the 20th of last month, 
came safe to hand the 27th of the 
same, and has been carefully perused 
over and over; and I assure you in 
truth aud sincerity there is not @ single 
wordin it but what I have not only 
taken in, good part, but considered it 
as a further instance of your friendship 
to me; and in a letter that I have 
since sent tv some other minister I 
have wentioned this, “ If I ever find 
such another friend as have been 
to me it will be more than whatI no 


expect,” 


YOU, VII. 5a 
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The chief particulars you expect 
me to relate in this letter are the steps 
by which I have arrived at my Trini- 
tarian conclusions? and whether or 
not our congregation have changed 
their views with me? In answering the 
first of these questions, | may perhaps 
in some measure answer some others 
contained in your’s. The first particu. 
lar which caused some doubtful ap- 
preheusions respecting the truth of 
my former persuasion was the attri- 
butes which I find the inspired writers 
ascribing to the Lord Jesus. Of 
course, nothing short of Deity could 
exist from all eternity ; I have there- 
fore concluded that the following pas- 
sages must denote the proper divinity 
of Christ. Micah, speaking of his 
nativity, says that his “ goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlast- 
ing.” v. 2a. St. John observes, that 
** in the beginning was the word, and 
the word was God.” God Limself says, 
respecting his son, “* Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever.” St. Paul 
also tells us that Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever,” 
and that ‘all things both in heaven 
and earth, were created by him.” I 
have therefore been thinking with my- 
self thus ; if nothing was created with- 
oat Chiist, (as Johu says that it was 
not) how could he himself be a cre- 
ated In ing ? 

Solomon tells us, or at least observes 
in his prayer, that “God only knows 
the hearts of all the children of men,” 
(i. Kings, viii. 39); and yet Christ says, 
that ail the churches shall know that 
I am he that searcheth the reins and 
the hearts.— Rev. ii. 23. Christ also 
eives us to understand that he is ca- 
pable of being in various places at the 
same time, andthat he can pardon 
the sins of men. Peter observes that 
he knows all things. These, I have 
been thinking, are prerogatives that 
can belong to uo person bat a divine 
one. Another particular, by which I 
was led to embrace my present views, 
is the names and titles which I perceive 
the sacred penmen of the scriptures 
ascribing to Christ; titles, which I 
can't believe God would ever have 
suffered any creature to be called by 
whatever :—such as “ the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father,” “ God over 
all,” “* the true God,” ‘ the only wise 
God, our Saviour.” 

Avother particular, through which 
I have been inclined to believe the divi- 


nity of Christ is this. We are strictly fur. 
b:dden to worship any other person bet 
God, and yet God himself authorizes all 
the angels in heaven to worship Christ ; 
and he certainly has been worshipped by 
various saints upon earth, and that by 
divine consent and approbation ; and 
the thousands which St. Jonn saw in 
heaven were all paying civine honours 
to the lamb that was slain. I can 
therefore feel my mind perfectly easy 
and satisfied when I am engaged in the 
san.eemployment as the glorified saints 
above are, 

Respecting God’s dying, I entertain 
no such idea, but it now appears to me 
with considerable evidence, that Christ 
possessed two natures, human and di- 
vine,—the former of which suffered and 
died. If he had not two natures, how 
could he be both * the soot and offspring 
of David?” How could he be both 
‘© the Lord and Son of David? In 
one and the same sentence he is said to 
come of the Jews “ as. concerning the 
flesh,” and yet is ** over all, God bless- 
ed for ever.” Christ also informed Ni- 
codemus that he was in heaven at the 
same time that he was talking to him 
upon earth. At present, I see no possi- 
bility of reconciling these passages with- 
out admitting the idea of two natures in 
Christ. 

adly. Respecting the sentiments of 
our people. We held a church meeting 
yesterday on the subject, and after I re- 
lated to them what my own belief was 
now, (somewhat to my surprise) they 
all appeared inclined to believe the 
same, viz. the eternity and equality of 
the Son with the Father. Whether ! 
shall stay here or not I can’t at present 
say. My income, I know, will not be 
sufficient to support my family, and 
probably I may not stay longer than an 
other place offers, where I may be com- 
fortable ; but at present I have no pros- 
pect of any. You say that my new 
creed will procure me warm patrons ; 
I wish I may find it so, but I am sure 
1 know not where to look for them at 
present. I sincerely thank you, my dear 
sir, for your kind offer in giving me 4 
recommendation ; perhaps I may be 
obliged to you for it another day.. Wish- 
ing you every blessing, and praying 
that we may meet each other at God's 
right hand, where peace, pleasure and 
unanimity will ever gladden our hearts, 
I remain, my affectionate Sir, 

Your very humble and obliged servant, 

(Signed) SAMUEL WEBLEY. 
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The Committee will only observe up 
en this occurrence, that the Society 
have equal reason to be satistied with 
their wise and generous exertions, whe- 
ther the event be conformable or con- 
trary to their wishes ; and ihat, indeed, 
in the language of the letter just read, 
“our object is in part accomplished, if 
we setthe human mind upon inquiry, 
whether inquiry lead fo us or from us.” 


Christian Tract Society. 


The fourth Anniversary of the Chris- 
tian Tract Society was holden, on Wed 
nesday, November the 18th, at the Old 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street.—In 
the meeting for business, Thomas Gib- 
son, Esq. was called to the chair. ‘The 
Report of the Committee was read by 
the Secretary, and received with much 
satisfaction. It began by announcing 
the growing prosperity of the institution, 
and the continued approbation with 
which its publications were reccived 
wherever they had been circulated. 
Several additions were stated to have 
been made to the list of subscribers dur- 
ing the past year. Means were also 
mentioned to have been taken to invite 
farther public support, by making the 
Society more generally known; and 
among others, it was stated that the 
Tracts had been advertised in the pub- 
lic prints, with a short paragraph, “ de- 
claratory of the liberal spirit of the Soci- 
ety, as aiming at the difiusion of the 
moral precepts and practical virtues of 
the gospel, without inierfering with the 
doctrinal peculiarities of any party or 
denomination of Christians.” 

Notice was taken of the valuable as- 
sistance which the Committee had re- 
ceived, in the circulation of the Tracts, 
from the Auxiliary Societies of Sheffield 
and Exeter, which had been supplied, 
in the course of the last year, with about 
12,0001. copies; and they strongly re- 
commended the formation of other So- 
cieties of a similar nature, in all popu- 
lous and manufacturing districts especi 
ally, from the success which had in 
these two cases attended the plan. Be- 
sides these, the Tract Societies of Man- 
chester and Birmingham weremenuoned, 
as having distributed considerable num- 
bers of the Society s publications. 

The Committee reported, that since 
the last Anniversary, they bad published 
six new Tracts, of each of which they 
ad printed 5000 copies: that, with one 





exception, (The Way to Wealth, by 
Dr. Franklin,) they were all original 
compositions, and the productions of 
ladies who were before literary benefac- 
tresses to the Seciety. Mrs. Mary 
[lughes was particularly named, as hav- 
iny furnished the manuscript of three of 
the new numbers. Ie addition to these 
new Tracts, amounting in all to 30,v00 
copies, the Committee reported that they 
had reprinted five of the former pieces. 
The total number of copies reprinted was 
stated to be 20,500, making the whole 
printed, during the period of their adminis. 
tration, 50,500 copies. In consequence of 
this accession of new Tracts, the Commit- 
tee intimated the probability of the speedy 
completion of another volume. The 
Re, ort next presented a brief account 
of the past labours of the Society, from 
which it appeared that since its com- 
mencement, it had printed, in all, 
130,500 Tracts, of which the number 
actually circulated was not less than 
Q0 000, 

With respect to its means for future 
operation, the following statement was 


made of its funds and property : 


In the Treasurer'shands . . 183 42 
Due from the publishers, for 
books sold last year . . « 963 9 
Estimated value of the stock 
on hand . « « + « « « £72 9,6 
Due to the Society from coun- 
try agents, &c. . 6 « + 3648 





Due from the Society for 
printing, &c. ». « .« + +» 1332 6 





Leaving a balanceof . . £28818 9 


for the amount of the Society’s present 
property. But it was added that this sum 
would shortly be increased by the annual 
subscriptions, which were now falling due, 
‘The Report proceeded in connection with 
its financial affairs to notice the heavy loss 
the Society had sustained by the death 
of their late respected Trea urer, James 
Esdaile, Esq. one of its warmest friends 
and most liberal supporters; and the 
appointment by the ( ommittce, of his 
son, Mr. James Esdaile, to. fill the office 
during the remainder of the term, 

The Committee concluded: their Re- 
port, by congratulating the Socety on 
its past success .—and expresung their 
confident reliance on the co-operation of 
the beneyolent Parent of mankind in 
every thing really conducive to the im- 
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tellectual and moral improvement of his institution and support of associations 
rational offspring, and to the advance- for the purpose of promoting truth 
ment of his gracious designs in the virtue and freedom. 

Christian dispensation, commended 
their own labours to his blessing, and Opening of the Unitarian Chapel, 





the Society, in all its future plans and Glascow. 
measures, to his countenance, direction S 
and support. Glasgow, Nov. 19, 1812. 


The Report having been received, the The chapel erected here, for conduct 
thanks of the meeting were voted to the ing religious worship upon Unitarian 
Treasurer, the Secretary, the Committee principles, was opened on Sunday last: 
and Auditors, fortheir services during the when two very excellent and suitable 
last year; also to Mrs Mary Hughes discourses were delivered, by the Rev. 
and the other ladies who had furnished James Yates, to a respectable audience. 
the new Tracts; to the Auxiliary So- The subject of discourse for the forenoon 
cieties of Sheffield and Exeter, for their was taken from Acts xxiv. 14. 
valuable co-operation, and to the Edi- The reasons which justified our seces. 
tor of the Monthly Repository, “ for his sion from the Established Church, and 
assistance, through the medium of that Dissenters, were mentioned ; the views 
publication, in promoting the objects of of Trinitarians impartially discussed and 
the Society."—The meeting likewise compared with those of Unitarians. 

sed a resolution, ‘‘ that Mrs. Mary The doctrines generally believed by the 
chen, on account of her eminent latter were ably stated: as also the 
services, be admitted an honorary mem- constitution of our society, and the 
ber for life, with the privileges of a life motives which induced us to erect this 


subscriber of ten guineas.” building. These are a few of the 
The following gentlemen were chosen important topics treated of in this 
into office for the present year :— discourse, which, at the unanimous 


JAMES ESDAILE, Esq. Treasurer. request of the society, Mr. Yates has 
Rev. THOMAS REES, Secretary. consented to publish. In the afternoon 
CoMMITTEEF, the subject of the discourse was taken 

Mr. BELLERBY, Mr. JOSEPH from Leviticus xix. 30: when the 
ZSDAILE, Mr FOSTER,Mr. FREND, origin of public worship was stated, 
Mr. THOMAS GIBSON, Mr. HALL, the veneration with which we ought 
Mr. MACKMURDO, Mr. PARKES, to engage in it, and the motives which 
Mr. RIXON, Mr. JOHN ROBERTS, tend to inspire that sublime, pleasing, 


Mr. JAMES SILVER. devout and grateful homage, which it 
AUDITORS, is the highest honour and greatest hap- 
Rev. R. ASPLAND, Mr.J. MONT- piness of every rational being to yield 
GOMREY, Mr. J. T. RUTT. to his Maker, were impressively en- 


The members and friends of the So- forced by a variety of arguments. At ~ 
ciety afterwards dined together, in num- the same time the unprofitable and 
ber upwards of one hundred; Esene- degrading nature of that servile obedi- 
zer JounstTon, Esq. of Lewes, in ence, which isthe offspring of ignorance 
the chair. The usual philanthropic and superstition was clearly and forcibly 
sentiments were given from the chair, pointed out. 
with suitable explanatory and recom. The chapel is very neat, and will 
mendatory remarks. The Rev. Mr. comfortably accommodate 700 persons. 
Benson (a clergyman, who became The whole expence of the building is 
accidentally acquainted with the Society 17002. There has been already sub- 
on the day of the meeting), the Rev. scribed 10001. and the managers hope, 
Mr. Maurice, late of Lowestoff, the that the liberality of those who have it 
Treasurer, (James Esdaile Esq.) the in their power, will enable them to 

, (Rev. T. Rees,) Mr. Wilks, make up the deficiency. The cotton 
Mr. Hinckley, and other gentlemen, cellar below the chapel is rented at 631. 
addressed the meeting; the harmony Any money which may be subscribed, 
and spirit of which were equal to the is quite secure, and the interest will be 
experience of any former . About regularly paid. Should the sum defici- 
forty new names were added to the list ent be advanced by one person, a bond 
of subscribers. It gives us great plea- would be givenover the whole property. 
guie to record that the Society were If money could be thus«had at five per 
forward to acknowledge the little obli- cent interest, it would prevent the ma- 
gations they lic under to this work, of nagers from being under the necessity 
which it will ever be the object, and it of procuring it on more disadvantageous 


ts hoped the praise, to encourage the terms. 
THOMAS MUIR, Jua. 


Correspendence on 2d page of Wrapper. 









































































